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As announced last February, the REcorp has in this issue 
devoted the space usually allotted to “ Contributed Articles” to 
a presentation of the subject of Church Federation. Federation 
is in the air at present. For years it has been a dream floating 
before the minds of some. There have been various out-reach- 
ings toward some sort of co-operation, or at least a comity in war- 
fare, between different denominations. In the last half-dozen 
years our English brethren have taken up the idea with so much 
enthusiasm and with such a definiteness of method that we on 
this side of the water have come to a new appreciation that there 
is something realizable in it. It is in the belief that many are 
desirous of knowing what are the principles underlying Federa- 
tion, what has been accomplished, what is being done now, and 
how it is brought about, that we have been led to present these 
papers. Our aim has been to supply information that would 
prove serviceable to those who wished to familiarize themselves 
with the movement and to join in it. We accordingly offer one 
article occupied with an exposition of what the genius of Federa- 
tion is, another with a sketch of the English development of it, 
and then present the application of Federation principles as they 
appear in our largest cities, in cities of medium size, in the manu- 
facturing town, in the rural communities, through co-operation 
with the Evangelical Alliance or with a Bible Society. A glance 
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at the names oi the authors will make it clear that they know 
whereof they speak. It has been urged upon us that the matter 
on Federation should be made more readily accessible than it is 
in the pages of a quarterly. The Hartford Seminary Press has 
accordingly decided to issue these nine papers in a pamphlet by 
themselves at fifteen cents per copy, post paid. It is hoped that 
something may be done in this way to forward the good work. 





The declinature by Professor Jacobus of his call to Princeton 
and his decision to remain with Hartford Seminary has been re- 
ceived by all friends of this institution with rejoicing. It was 
known that the ties of kin and of church were strong natural in- 
ducements to draw him away. All the more gratifying was it 
when it became clear that the bonds of the new life had become 
stronger than those of the old. During his ten years in Hartford 
Professor Jacobus has built himself into the life of the institution. 
His thorough and inspiring scholarship, his pedagogic skill, his 
wide acceptability as an “ occasional ”’ preacher, the pre-eminently 
satisfactory manner in which he has performed the difficult task 
of supplying the pulpit of the First Church in Hartford since the 
death of Dr. Lamson, combined with the consecrated geniality 
of his character, have endeared him to the whole community, as 
well as to his pupils and colleagues in the Seminary. His stay- 
ing is another assurance of the growing influence and service- 


ableness of the institution. 





Americans have not yet become accustomed to the thought 
that the United States has come to have a large number of Mo- 
hammedan subjects. This should of itself arouse an interest 
in the subject of Professor Macdonald’s inaugural address which 
appears in our pages, with its clear, precise, and charmingly- 
written presentation of the Development of Muslim Juris- 


prudence. 





The sermon of Dr. Alexander Mackennal, preached at the 
opening of the recent National Council at Sheffield, presents the 
range of thought that Church Federation may lead to, in England 
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at least, and is so germane both to the matter of this number 
of the REcorp and to the present crisis in our own national affairs 
that it seems appropriate to present in brief abstracts its main 
thoughts. Is shows the same noble Christian seriousness and the 
same fearless patriotism which were manifested in his address 
before the International Council at Boston. The text was from 
Luke xxi, 24, leading to the theme, “ The Times of the Nations.” 

There are two facts in connection with God’s discipline of the 
nations to which I would refer in passing: Firstly, God’s de- 
mands upon a chosen people are more exacting, His correction 
of their sins and imperfections, their ignorances and _ willful- 
ness, is more severe than that with which He visits peoples who 
have not received the Gospel. And among Christian nations 
themselves the standard of judgment is more urgent according 
as their spirituality is higher and their insight fuller into the 
revelation of Christ. 

The second law under which the nations have come in the 
times of their visitation is this — as the Lord has ever more light 
to break forth out of His holy Word, so His ethical demand on 
His people becomes loftier and more exacting. . . . Piety does 
not consist in repenting of the sins of our fathers, but in response 
to the clearer and more generous light which beckons us to more 
arduous spiritual achievements. , 

I. The first lesson I want to impress on the Council, if you 
will bear with me, is the reality and sacredness of the national life. 
There is a solidarity of the nation; and the secret of that solidarity, 
the guarantee of the nation’s permanence, is the conformity of 
the public conscience to its highest ethical ideals... . We are 
under solemn obligation to impress this truth upon our people, 
to be ready for the extension of the principle to international con- 
cerns and the treatment of our subject races. “ Who knoweth 
whether thou hast come to the kingdom for such a time as this? ” 
We want to leave, not a home, not churches merely, but a 
country, to our children. What has England been to us? Our 
cradle and our school; nay, more, it has been the womb in which 
each one of us was formed. England is our motherland. That 
we are Englishmen is the earliest, latest, deepest fact in our 
personality; when we die the name of England will be found 
written on our hearts. What can we do for our country but 
leave it — our heritage, made purer, loftier, more gracious, and 
more Christlike —to our children? 

II. The true seat of a nation’s life — that is the next thought 
I want to impress upon you. It is the conscience; and the 
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national conscience must be Christian. Distinguish between the 
government and the people, and, in the people, between their 
essential, enduring life and their temporary, casual moods. 
Governmental action, in an ideal state, would be the exact repre- 
sentation of the people’s inmost and permanent thought. It 
never has been so; it is not so to-day. 

Ill. The progress of moral conceptions is exceedingly slow. 
. . . We must not rest on our achievements. The price of advance 
is unending effort. Only by ceaseless readiness to learn the 
truths that rebuke our selfishness, bring our pride low, call on our 
courage, and tax our faith, shall we be found worthy of our place 
within the holy city. 

IV. The hardest lesson we have to learn is that a nation 
which would fulfill the perfect law of Christ may have to give its 
life for its testimony. For many years the thought has pressed 
upon me that, if England is to fulfill her noblest destiny, she 
may be called to be a sacrificial nation. And I have had the 
dream that the sacrifice might be in the cause of peace. 

I am sure that, so long as the vision of a martyred nation ap- 
pears absurd and impossible, there will never be a Christian 
nation. This also I believe, that, until our advocates of peace 
fairly apprehend that a nation martyred for Christ’s sake may 
Le within the counsel of God, their advocacy will lack its final in- 
spiration and victorious appeal. 

Every truth which Christ came into the world to reveal has to 
be presented for acceptance to the nations. The prince of the 
world and the Prince of light are to be declared by their action on 
the national life. 

The end of the New Testament prophecy is — the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdom of Christ; but it is not certain 
that any nation now in existence will share in that consummation. 
We have no more reason for affirming the indefinite continuance 
ef national life than for believing that we ourselves shall not die. 
In both cases the prospect of death brings with it the awe of judg- 
ment. It depends on the use any people make of the “ new occa- 
sions” which “teach new duties,” on their readiness to follow 
— “ Toiling up new Calvaries ever, with 


, 


“ Christ’s bleeding feet ’ 


the Cross that turns not back ” — whether their memory shall 
perish in merciful oblivion, or their influence shall survive among 
the energies of the Kingdom of God. 



































Nature of Church Federation 


THE FEDERATION, ITS NATURE AND FUNCTION 





Federation of the churches rests fundamentally upon the great 
fact that all Christians are one in Christ. This is not merely a 
doctrine of faith, it is a fact of life; if in Christ, then of necessity 
members one of another. By virtue of the union to the one 
Lord, through the one faith, as declared in the one baptism, all 
Christians are brethren, of the same family, fellow members of 
the body of Christ. This unity may be denied; it cannot be de- 
stroyed. The brother in the flesh may be disowned and cast 
out, but his relation as brother cannot thereby be annihilated ; 
he is a brother still. The same is true of this spiritual brother- 
hood. Christian unity is then not an ideal to be striven for, but 
a fact to be manifested. The relation exists; it should be given 
proper expression ; it must be confessed before men. Along with 
this fundamental unity it is being increasingly recognized in these 
days that all Christians, in spite of their differences, have more 
things in common than they have separately. The doctrines that 
are held in common are too the most important, those that sep- 
arate are the more superficial. And so the past twenty years 
has witnessed more genuine attempts to reunite the scattered 
flocks of Protestantism than all the centuries since the Reforma- 
tion. This movement toward union is of vast significance and 
is worthy of most careful study. 

Coincident with this rise of the spirit of unity, due to the 
recognition of essential oneness, there has come to the churches 
anew sense of the economic waste of division and of the practical 
necessity of co-operation if the work of winning the world is ever 
to be accomplished. Rivalry which simply meant competition 
might be tolerated, but rivalry which involved a squandering of 
resources was not to be borne in an age like this. Moreover, 
the congestion of population in our cities has brought new con- 
ditions of work to the churches. It is no longer possible for the 
ministry of a place to know all the individuals and their church 
relations. Such a fact as that quoted by Dr. Laidlaw is charac- 
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teristic of modern city conditions. One-fourth of all the 
Protestant ministers in New York were calling on families con- 
nected with their several churches and all living within one area 
of eighteen blocks, while one-third of all the Protestant families 
of that same district were without church homes. Nothing can 
cure such a condition except the co-operation of all, and the thor- 
ough organization of the work. Division of labor, and combina- 
tion of workers, these potent principles of the industrial world, 
must be adopted by the church of Christ if effective work is to 
be done and economic waste prevented. 

Here, then, in the fundamental unity of all Christians in 
Christ, in the consciousness of brotherhood which has been grow- 
ing in the last quarter of the century, in an appreciation of the 
new conditions of modern life, and the new principles of modern 
industry —in these the Federation of the churches finds its 
ground. 

But Federation is only one of many attempts to secure the 
same ends. People have sought to manifest this unity of the 
church in many ways. First, through a fraternal recognition 
and fellowship with all Christians of whatever name. This is 
daily growing in range and heartiness of expression. Again in 
manifold forms of co-operation, although such forms are usually 
spasmodic and temporary. Many have further proposed the 
organic union of all churches under one great administrative or- 
ganization, manifesting the unity of the body of Christ through a 
governmental control of each part by and for the whole. But 
varied as have been the schemes proposed and the platforms pre- 
sented, there has been almost no fruit from all these attractive 
schemes. One form of Federation has been more successful. 
Denominations having a similar doctrine and polity have formed 
alliances in order to promote mutual understanding and comity 
in benevolent work. Such are the Pan-Anglican Alliance, the 
Pan-Methodist Conference, and, largest of all, the Pan-Presbyte- 
rian Alliance, which, in its recent meeting at Washington, in- 
cluded representatives from eighty denominations having a Pres- 


byterian polity. This form of permanent fellowship has been 
aptly described by Dr. Josiah Strong as “ Federation at the top,” 
because the chief Assemblies or Synods of the various denomina- 
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tions appoint delegates to represent them at the meetings of the 
Alliance. A modification of this in a small area is described by 
Mr. Hatch in the Interdenominational Commission of Maine. 
That is comity and co-operation within the state limits, but it is 
a union of denominations as such through their representatives. 

Distinguished from all these methods of manifesting the unity 
of the church is the local Federation of Churches,—in Dr. 
Strong’s phrase “ Federation at the bottom,” a federation not of 
denominations but of individual churches. This is a permanent 
union of all the local churches in a given area for the accomplish- 
ment of commonends. One ofits chief advantages is that it is in- 
dependent of all denominational complications. The barriers of 
creed and practice are simply ignored. As Christians in the 
same community and equally feeling the burden of promoting 
righteousness in the social life, and of bringing the message of 
the gospel to all the souls in the community, as brethren of the 
same Master, soldiers in the same army, members of the same 
body of Christ, though gathered into separate groups for wor- 
ship and work, all recognize the need of working together and 
of dividing with others a work which is too great for any one or 
for any one group. Instead of trying to minimize differences 
and overlook essential divergences, these are frankly confessed 
and then treated as irrelevant to the purpose in hand. Being a 
union not on the basis of doctrine but of service, a union not for 
government but for evangelization, all distinctions are pushed 
down and out of sight. 

Denominational differences indeed are not to be despised as 
of no importance. They spring out of conscientious adherence 
to certain doctrinal beliefs. The things that separate, while not 
so fundamental as the things that unite, are yet matters of faith. 
In the last analysis it is always loyalty to the truth as seen that 
causes one denomination to maintain itself as distinct from an- 
other. These distinctions are therefore not to be overthrown 
lightly. It may be that all varieties are needed in order that the 
white light of truth may be seen in its clearness by the blending 
of the many hues of denominational assertion. Any attempt to 
unite these denominations which involves the giving up of the 
things for which each denomination peculiarly stands is there- 
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fore practically hopeless if not undesirable. But underneath 
these differences there is the fundamental unity which must also 
find expression, and outside of all denominations is the mass of 
the unchurched to whom the common gospel needs first to be 
presented before the denominational points can be understood. 
The local Federation furnishes a method by which this unity 
may be expressed without destruction of the denominational 
peculiarities ; and a means of accomplishing the common work 
by a sensible and effective co-operation. The church entering 
the federation does not lay aside any of its denominational affilia- 
tions or obligations, it simply undertakes with other Christian 
churches of its own neighborhood to do the work of Christ more 
efficiently. 

While thus drawing all the churches of a given community to- 
gether for a permanent co-operation and the correlation of their 
activities, while expressing the essential unity of all Christians 
in those churches, the Federation does not erect a new denomina- 
tion, the union is local, it is for service ; it establishes no authority 
over any church, all service is freely undertaken, no compulsion 
is possible in any case. The work of all is systematized, but not 
controlled. 

As already hinted, the work of the federation follows two 
main lines or falls into two chief departments. The most funda- 
mental is that of evangelization. How to reach effectively with 
the gospel every individual in the community is the problem 
which presses on the churches. The Federation solves it through 
the co-operative parish plan. To every church a given geo- 
graphical area for which it shall be responsible — that is the 
watchword. This does not mean of course that all the people 
of that area are assigned to any one church, but simply that this 
one church agrees to see to it that every individual in that section 
who does not already have a church home shall have an invita- 
tion presented to him to attach himself to some church, not of 
necessity the church of that district, but the church of his own 
choice. The invitation is an invitation to the church of Christ, 
not to any one branch of it. Herein is the co-operation. The 
church of the district reports to other churches those whom it 
finds with preferences for others. It will receive like reports 
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from other districts. There is no way in which every soul can 
surely be reached in our cities except by such a geographical di- 
vision of the territory into parishes, and the assignment of each 
parish to one particular church. That this plan requires a con- 
siderable degree of Christian fraternity is admitted; that such a 
degree is now existent in most of the churches is however be- 
lieved. 

The other chief department of the work of the Federation will 
be along the line of civic reform. The Christian forces of the 
city are disorganized and at a great disadvantage in any conflict 
with the forces of evil. The saloon is organized, and has its in- 
fluence in politics ; the church is not organized and has practically 
no influence in politics. Bad men in office advance evil ends. 
Good men in office have no backing in their attempts to promote 
good ends. The cause of righteousness in all our cities waits 
for the consolidation of the Christian forces of the city and for 
some recognized instrumentality for expressing the united Chris- 
tian sentiment of the community in regard to all moral issues. 
The history of the federation movement in England, as well as 
the initial efforts of some in this country, furnish a striking prom- 
ise of what may be accomplished along these lines by a well- 
organized and well-supported Federation. 

The Federation of the Churches is no patent scheme for work- 
ing miracles. Of itself it will not straightway inaugurate the 
millennium. But of all attempts to express the unity of the Chris- 
tian church it is the most hopeful, of all co-operative measures it 
has been most effective, of all instruments for evangelization and 
reform it has proved by far the most successful. The wonderful 
growth of the movement in England in the past decade, its slower 
but accelerating growth in this country, in Australia, and New 
Zealand, the results already attained, and the promise of future 
conquests which is in it, mark it as the most significant religious 
movement since the Reformation. The world will wait long for 
the disappearance of all denominational divisions, and the weld- 
ing of all Christians into one great external organization. The 
organic union of Christendom is still a dream. But if there shall 
come the day, which seems not far away, when in all cities and 
towns of this and other lands the churches are bound into local 
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federations, then we believe the prayer of our Lord will find its 
answer in the oneness of his disciples, a oneness so manifested to 
the world that all shall believe in his divine mission and give him 
glory. 

ALFRED TYLER PERRY. 





CHURCH FEDERATION IN ENGLAND 


Everybody knows in a general way something about Church 
Federation in England, and frequent reference is made to its 
phenomenal success. But it is not so easy to get at facts respecting 
its history, method, or organization. There is much that can be 
learned from it which is serviceable for our own country. Ac- 
cordingly the effort will be made in this paper briefly to summarize 
what it is, what it has done, and how it has done it. 

The Church Federation movement in England owes its rise, its 
momentum, its remarkable progress, its ready cohesiveness in 
no small measure to two causes which we in the United States 
congratulate ourselves are inoperant here. The first is the ex- 
istence of a State Church with a fully organized parish system, in- 
trenched behind legal enactment. The other is the sudden 
awakening of Nonconformity to a consciousness of its numerical 
strength, its intellectual, spiritual, and even political power, and 
with this a newly aroused sense of its responsibility to the whole 
community. These two influences, one negative, the other posi- 
tive, have forced it to appreciate the need of co-operant activity 
if it would assert itself effectually over against the Church of 
England, and at the same time share with that body in due pro- 
portion the work of evangelizing the people. “ The movement 
is binding together the Evangelical Free Churches for evangel- 
istic purposes, and for social, municipal, and national progress 
and reform, and is enabling them to speak with one voice and 
move as one mighty organized force, the results of which cannot 


be calculated.” 
The origin of the movement is to be traced to an article con- 
tributed by Dr. Guiness Rogers to the Methodist Times of Febru- 
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ary 20, 1890, entitled “ A Congress of Free Churches.” In this 

he raised the question, “ Has not the time come when the true 

unity which, I believe, undoubtedly exists between the different 

Evangelical Churches of this country should be made distinctly 

sd visible?” The discussion roused by this paper led to a private 
conference of leaders among the free churches of London looking 

toward some sort of an organization. The outcome was that a 
representative committee of Manchester ministers and laymen ar- 
ranged for the First free Church Congress to be held in Manches- 
ter in November, 1892. The constituency of this body was purely 
personal ; but those who attended were leaders in all sections of 
Nonconformity. The second Congress was held at Leeds some- 
thing over a year later. At this gathering those in attendance 
were, for the most part, non-representative individuals, but there 
also appeared representatives of several of the Free Church Local 
Councils which had already been organized. (The origin and 
nature of these Councils will be noted later.) At this Congress 
it was decided that the next body should be representatively con- 
stituted on a territorial basis, and that all Councils formed should 
« be entitled to representation. In 1895 the third Congress met at 
Birmingham. Here in accordance with a vote passed at the 

Leeds Council a permanent president was chosen for all the 

sessions of the body, and the honor was bestowed upon the late 

Dr. Charles A. Berry, who, it will be recalled, was invited, on the 

death of Henry Ward Beecher, to fill the Plymouth pulpit. The 

Fourth Congress was presided over by Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 

and convened at Nottingham. Here, a new constitution for the 

body as well as a new name was adopted, and this Fourth Con- 

gress of the Free Churches became the First National Council 

\ of the Evangelical Free Churches, The Second Council was 

held at London in 1897, Dr. Monroe Gibson presiding. The year 

following the Council met at Bristol under the presidency of Dr. 

1. John Clifford. The Fourth Council convened last year at Liver- 
pool, when Dr. Alexander Mackennal was president. He had 

been identified with the movement from its initiation as honor- 
4 ary secretary. Of him Rev. Hugh Price Hughes said, “ The 
selection of Dr. Mackennal as secretary did more than can be ex- 
pressed to ensure the ultimate success of the movement. From 
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that day to this the wisdom, tact, patience, and industry of Dr. 
Mackennal have been invaluable.”’ The Fifth Council has been 
held within a few weeks at Sheffield, Rev. C. H. Kelly being 
elected president. This sketch of the successive meetings of the 
national organization of the federation movement has been given 
because confusion of thought is so common, growing out of the 
fact that the first three meetings of the body were called Con- 
gresses; and still further because the first two of these had no 
permanent presiding officer. Dr. Berry, although presiding 
at the Third Congress, was thus the first presiding offi- 
cer of the national body; while to Mr. Hughes belongs 
the honor of being the first president of the National Council as 
at present organized. Of the presidents, beginning with Dr. 
Berry, two have been Congregationalists, two Methodists, one 
Baptist, and one Presbyterian. The purpose, scope, and methods 
of the Council as understood by its promoters is admirably set 
forth in a leaflet issued by the body, and which it seems worth 
while to reproduce entire. 

The National Council consists of 

(a) Representatives of the local Councils of the Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, the Methodist Churches, the Presbyterian Church of 
England, the Free Episcopal Churches (including the Moravians), the 
Society of Friends, and such other Evangelical Churches as the National 
Council may at any time admit. 

Every local Council is responsible for the payment of 5/- on behalf 
of each representative it sends to the Annual Council. 

Each local Council also pays to the Treasurer of the National Council 
a minimum annual contribution of 10/-. 

(b) For the present, members— men or 
Free Churches may become personal members of the Annual Council, 
on payment of the annual subscription of 5/-, in such numbers as shall 
be from year to year determined by the Committee. 

The payment of 5/- by each person attending the Annual Council 
goes toward the expenses arising out of the holding of the Council; the 
payment of 10/- by the local Council helps to pay office expenses and 
the continued cost of correspondence on local Council business. 


women —of Evangelical 


The objects of the National Council are 
(a) To facilitate fraternal intercourse and co-operation among the 
Evangelical Free Churches. (6) To assist in the organization of local 


Councils. (c) To encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel 


concerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the Churches. 
(d) To advocate the New Testament doctrine of the Church, and to de- 
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fend the rights of the associated Churches. (e) To promote the appli- 
cation of the law of Christ in every relation of human life. 

The local Council consists of representatives of the Churches in a 
town, or urban or rural district. In some of our larger cities it is neces- 
sary to divide the city into divisions, each of which has its own Council. 

There are also Federations of the local Councils, consisting of repre- 
sentatives chosen by them. Grants may be made, from a fund at the 
disposal of the Committee of the National Council, to help the payment 
“y's of a Federation Secretary, where such payment is necessary. 

In the National Council no distinction is drawn between the repre- 
sentatives of Local Councils and Federations. They are all appointed 
under the following clause of the Constitution: 

All local Councils formed in harmony with the principles of the Na- 
tional Council of the Evangelical Free Churches shall be entitled to send 
as many representatives — men or women —to each Annual Council as 
the Executive Committee shall from time to time determine. 





Among the items of work already done the following may be men- 
| tioned: 

(a) The holding of United Missions. (b) The division of towns 
into ‘‘ Nonconformist parishes,” or “ districts,’ each one of which is 
taken charge of by a congregation. (c) Permanent United Missions in 
rural parishes. (d) Lectures on Church History; instruction of the 
young in the religious and ecclesiastical principles of the Free Churches, 
followed by examinations. (e) Circulating Libraries for Ministers, 
local Preachers, Sunday-school Teachers, and other workers. (f) The 
united action of the Free Churches in regard to Public Elementary Edu- 
cation. (g) Resolutions passed on subjects affecting National Morality. 
(h) Correspondence with the American Churches in favor of Inter- 
national Arbitration. 


The advantages of the movement are 

(a) The demonstration of the essential unity in Christian doctrine 
and ecclesiastical principles of the Evangelical Free Churches. Already 
the sneer of the Secular press at the endlessly divided condition of the 
churches is giving way to the perception that they are essentially one. 
(b) The recognition that the evangelization of England is a matter of 
common concern, and may be attempted by the Churches in common. 
A State Church is obviously not the only form in which National Chris- 
tianity may be asserted. (c) The reinforcement of Evangelical doctrine, 
and the increased energy of resistance to Sacerdotalism. (d) The 
power of the united body of Evangelical Free Churchmen to resist ag- 
gression on their civil and religious privileges; to expose and prevent 
unjust action where Nonconformists are few in number and poor in con- 
d dition; and to procure the repeal of inequitable laws. (e) The enlarge- 
ment of the religious sentiment, the deepening of faith, and the increase 
of courage within the denominations, as the direct result of their fellow- 
ship and co-operation. 


The administration of the rapidly-increasing work of the 
Council is in the hands of an executive committee of fifteen min- 
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isters and fifteen laymen, together with the officers for the current 
year and the ex-presidents. This committee can add to its num- 
ber ten laymen and ten ministers. There is thus secured a per- 
‘manent body of considerable size capable of assuming responsi- 
bility and transacting business. 

So much with relation to the national organization. And now 
something with respect to the Local Councils of which the 
National Council is the representative body. It is an interesting 
fact that just at the same time that Dr. Rogers and others began 
to move towards the formation of a National Congress of Non- 
conformists there had started among the great manufacturing 
towns of the north of England a local movement animated by a 
kindred purpose. This was the Free Church Parish System. 
This it was which provided to the Congress its representative 
unit, and also put in its hands a method for the accomplishment 
of its work. The Congress realized one side of the design of its 
founders, — it brought Nonconformity to self-consciousness. 
The Free Church Parish System made possible work toward the 
attainment of its other ideal,—the evangelization of England. 
It thus appears to have been most providential for the rapid and 
efficient development of federation that there came into being, 
at the same time and in a perfectly independent and unmechanical 
way, both a central organization and a unit of representation from 
its nature adapted to carrying out its plans. 

In 1892 the Reverend Thomas Law presented to the First 
Congress the subject of a Free Church Parochial System. The 
organization of Free Church parishes in a systematic way was 
first undertaken at Bradford while Mr. Law was a pastor there, 
and he was a prime mover in the work which was undertaken at 
about this time. It was the more perfect organization of the 
scheme of house-to-house visitation, which had been in successful 
operation in some communities as early as 1884. Of such 
organization “the object is simply that there shall not be a 


single soul in England who is not under the charge of some Free 
Church.”’ To attain this end the following main methods are 
adopted: (1) By consultation, to decide the geographical limits 
of a parish; (2) To divide this into districts; (3) To assign 
each district to a church; (4) To secure the appointment of 
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visitors within each district ; each visitor is to see to it (a) that the 
members of each household throughout his part of the district 
are invited to identify themselves with some church and 
be made to feel the friendliness of all the churches 
to them; (b) that the following points are discovered by 
tactful inquiry: ‘“ Whether the occupants of the house go to 
any church, whether they are connected with any denomination, 
and if they are, with which, and with what particular church, 
whether they would welcome a visit from the minister or members 
of any church, and whether the children go to any Sunday-school, 
and if so, which?” The results of the inquiries of district visitors 
are entered on suitably prepared blanks, and reported to the 
several churches for such action as they may see fit to take. No 
church is to be excluded from the work in any district, but its re- 
sponsibility for giving invitations and securing information is 
limited to one. The churches of such a parish constitute a Local 
Council. The Local Councils may unite for co-operation over a 
larger territory, and form a District Federation. All co-operate 
in the National Federation movement. The enthusiasm with 
which this plan has been adopted, and the demonstration of its 
thorough adaptation to the ends sought, is really marvelous. The 
constitutions of such councils are in general quite similar, though 
considerable diversity is manifested owing to local conditions. 
The substance of that with which Dr. Berry was identified is 
herewith presented as suggestive of the general scope of all 
local federation movements: 


Name. — ‘‘ The Wolverhampton Free Church Council.” 


Objects. —(a) To enable Evangelical Free Churchmen to take united 
action upon all matters that concern their common interests; such as: 
The maintenance of New Testament simplicity in the faith and practice 
of the Church; the exposition and defence of Free Church principles by 
means of such agencies as may be deemed advisable from time to time; 
the question of supplying the religious needs of Hospitals, Workhouses, 
and similar institutions; the Education question; the due representation 
of Free Churchmen on Municipal, County, District, and Parish Councils, 
Local Boards, School Boards, Boards of Guardians, and other Public 
Representative Bodies; the question of Religious Persecution and Intol- 
erance, 

(b) To bring the united influence of the Free Churches to bear upon 
all questions that relate to the Moral, Social, and Religious condition of 
the people, such as: The condition of the lapsed and lost, and how to re- 
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claim them for Christ; the suppression of sweating, over-crowding, social 
vice, gambling, betting, and other evils; the Liquor Traffic, Licensing of 
Public Houses, Music and Dancing Saloons, Promotion of Temperance; 
The Opium Traffic, Prohibition of the Drink Traffic with Heathen Coun- 
tries; the adoption of the principle of Arbitration in International and 
Industria! disputes; the maintenance of a high moral standard among 
public men and Institutions; United Evangelistic or other Services. 

Membership. — The Council shall be constituted as follows, and Rep- 
resentatives must be members of their respective Churches. (a) The 
minister or ministers of such Evangelical Free Churches in Wolverhamp- 
ton and vicinity, as are in sympathy with the objects of the Council. (6) 
Two lay representatives to be annually elected by the proper Denomina- 
tional authorities for each minister holding a pastoral charge. (c) The 
Council shall also have power to elect: Such Free Church ministers with- 
out pastoral charge as may be resident in the neighborhood; such repre- 
sentative Free Churchmen in the town as are not otherwise chosen, up to 
the number of ten. 

Officers. — The Officers shall consist of a President, six Vice-presidents 
(three of whom shall be laymen), two Secretaries (one of whom shall be 
a layman), and a Treasurer, along with a Committee (three of whom shall 
be laymen). These Officers shall form the Executive, and shall be elected 
at the Annual Business Meeting of the Council to be held in the month of 
November. When more than the requisite number are nominated for any 
office the election shall be by ballot. 

Meetings. — The Council shall meet quarterly. Special meetings may 
be cenvened by the Executive; or upon the written requisition of not 
fewer than six members of the Council. 

Finances. — The expenses of the Council shall be arranged for by the 
Executive, and the accounts shall be audited annually. 


From 1895 to 1899 the number of such Local Councils has 
increased from 130 to 600, and it seems as if the goal of the 
originators of the plan might within a discernible future be fairly 
realized. In fact the progress of the scheme elicited so much 
inquiry that in 1894 Mr. Law was elected Honorary Organizing 
Secretary, having in his special charge the organization of Local 
Councils and District Federations, and at the First National 
Council in 1896 he yielded to the request of the Council, resigned 
his charge, and has devoted his whole time to the work. No 
small part of the rapid extension and excellent organization of the 
federation movement has been due to his skill, energy, resource- 
fulness, and patience. 

The propaganda of the Council as directed by the executive 
committee of the Council has been most admirable. A little Free 


Church Manual has been issued, at sixpence (to be secured from 
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Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., E. C., London), which contains 
an astonishing amount of information respecting the principles of 
the movement, and also regarding the organization and conduct 
of Local Councils, including a multitude of details, e. g., as to the 
best and cheapest methods of securing district maps ; and rules for 
the Enquiry Room. This booklet is full of suggestiveness for 
workers in this country. Many leaflets are issued treating differ- 
ent phases of the theory and practical application of church 
federation which seem to leave almost no question unanswered. 
A lecture is prepared, with lantern slides to go with it, on the work 
of the Federation. This, with the slides, is rented at a very low 
rate. Various other marks of enterprise have been displayed in 
pushing the movement. 

If it should be asked just what the Federation Movement in 
England has so far accomplished an outlined reply might be: 

1. It has demonstrated the possibility of a substantial and 
efficient co-operant unity without a stark formal uniformity. 

2. It has exhibited in a splendid way the credal affinity of the 
Free Churches by means of a Catechism which has been widely 
welcomed in churches in this country as the best basis of catecheti- 
cal instruction we have. 

3. It has brought it about that in local communities multi- 
tudes of the unchurched have found a church home, and the lonely 
a welcome to a friendly comradeship. 

4. It has vastly quickened the social and intellectual, as well 
as the religious life of isolated communities, by means of co- 
operant lectures, circulating libraries, etc. 

5. It has resulted in a marked spiritual uplift through the co- 
operation of the churches within a council in evangelistic services, 
and through the employment by the National Council of trained 
and tested evangelists to work among the churches. 

As a whole the methods and results of the labors of our Eng- 
lish brethren are full of suggestiveness and value for us in this 
country. Different conditions doubtless necessitate divergence 
in details, but the fundamental problems are the same, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that kindred results will follow work along 
kindred lines. 

ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 


MAy — 2 
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THE NEW YORK FEDERATION OF CHURCH 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


The work of the New York Federation is an application of 
church federation principles applicable everywhere in America, 
but more intensely necessary in city than in country, and neces- 
sary in New York beyond any other American city. Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward found that her settlement work in London could 
not be carried on without a declaration of altruistic principles 
about which her workers could rally, and the underlying phi- 
losophy of the New York Federation has vitalized its work and 
workers. A statement of these inspiring principles may, there- 
fore, be of avail elsewhere. 

Whatever else the Church of God is in the world it is first of all 
an educational agency. Its great commission sent forth the dis- 
ciples to teach and preach. It announces to the world a Reason 
Type pre-existent before, or at least presiding in, all material 
processes, the Logos without whom has not been made anything 
that has been made to this day and hour. Its philosophy of the 
intelligibility of the universe, “ In the beginning was the Logos,” 
is in diametric contrast to Eastern agnosticism and ennui, 
whose Nirvana teaching is, “In the end there shall be 
nescience.” It declares that in the Incarnate Logos are hidden 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and that no education 
can be complete which neglects acquaintance with the Supreme 
Personage of all human history, the Prophet of the future upon 
whose shoulder the government of the world shall yet be, the 
“Key of humanity’s vast, unopened powers,” — Jesus Christ. 

The severance of Church and State in America, however, 
opens the door to nescience concerning the life and character and 
human relations of Him whom every Christian calendar year 
proclaims the principal figure in earth’s annals. Rome chronol- 
ogized her events from the founding of the city; Greece from her 
Olympiads; revolutionary France would have destroyed the 
Church calendar along with the State’s structure; but every busi- 
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ness action in Christian America, consciously or unconsciously, 
recognizes the Babe of Bethlehem and the Man of Nazareth. 
How strange it seems that, in such a Christian nation, the sever- 
ance of Church and State prohibits instruction in the public 
schools concerning Him who is the rationale of its every historic 
record, from the dating of a child’s letter to the dating of its 
treaties ! 

Such, however, is the status of education in our country. 
Protestant timidity on the one hand, fearful that Jesuitism may 
make the nation the endower of a sect, and agnostic enmity on 
the other, jealous of giving a single school-thought to themes 
that even front toward religion, flank on the right and the 
left the reasonable advance that might be made toward the ethical 
and historical teaching of Christianity in the nation’s schools. 
The severance of Church and State thus imposes the obligation 
of educating the nation’s childhood in religion upon the con- 
science and genius of the Church. It is a beautiful and blessed 
ministry, and the Church should be loyal to it for the love of Him 
who warned her against allowing one of the little ones to perish, 
and who included every child in a theology of hope when He set 
the babe in the midst of the Twelve as the type in its purity, its 
spontaneity, its lack of ennui, its trustfulness of the Kingdom. 

Actually, however, while our schools develop acquaintance 
with Abraham Lincoln and Washington, but none with Jesus 
Christ, the enrolment of the Sunday-schools in our land for the 
same age-classes is very much less than the enrolment of our 
public schools. The difference is not all to be accounted for by 
adding the Roman Catholic children educated in the parochial 
schools, the Hebrew children educated in the Sabbath schools, 
and the many children faithfully instructed in religion in Roman 
Catholic, Hebrew, and Protestant families. Every one knows 
the whereabouts of a possible hundred children who are nowhere 
acquiring the religious supplement to the education they are 
getting in the public schools. 

The federation of the churches of every community, to the 
end of connecting every home with the educating church, is the 
only solution of this sorrowful condition of affairs. Before the 
goal can be fully reached we may need the entire reconstruction 
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of Sunday-school methods. Some even think that home instruc- 
tion is the great desideratum. But in any event the federation 
of the churches, which are the centers of religious education, must 
first be affected. The Church and the State are severed, but 
the Church is not destroyed. Its severance from the State en- 
larges its freedom, and should arouse its genius and devotion. It 
must arise to a sense of its educational obligation and opportunity, 
and as the whole State is behind the compulsory education law 
which, nolens volens, educates Out-of-sight Nobody’s Child, the 
whole Church in each community must put itself behind the 
problem of religious education. 

Once in every two years, in New York state, a house-to- 
house census is made in every city of ten thousand persons or 
over, with the object of discovering and recovering to public 
schools every truant or unenroled child of school-age. Truant 
officers, moreover, exist for the purpose of putting force behind the 
invitation and opportunity of education in the secular schools. 
The State is not content with the possession or perfection of her 
educational machinery, She goes out into the highways and 
hedges and compels the children to come in. She has a 
machinery for discovering and recovering the unknown and 
lapsed. 

The very genius of Christianity commits it to the democratic 
conception of education. Its great commission directs its apostles 
toward “every creature.” There is something in one of the 
parables of its founder which should shame a church contented 
with the perfecting of its doctrine, its liturgy, or its architecture, 
when there are myriads whom a more aggressive educational 
policy might discover and recover along the highways and hedges 
of the country, or in the secluding crowd of congested cities. 
The Church ought to be as much in earnest as an educator as is 
the State. If the State has a periodic census in every region 
where the individual may be lost in the crowd, the Church ought 
to have a periodic census. It cannot have truant officers to put 
force behind the use of its educational plants, but the force of 
loving its task and possible scholars will be found force enough. 

In foreign missionary matters the Church has developed a 
wonderful loyalty to the great commission within the last hundred 
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years. The task of teaching the nations of the world the truths 
of Christianity has been voluntarily assumed by associated in- 
dividual Christians without the assistance of the State. In 
countries where there is a union of Church and State the ecclesi- 
astical funds derived from tithes or endowments cannot be devoted 
to missionary enterprises beyond the borders of the nation. For 
teaching the Gentile nations of the world, the Christians of 
countries where there is a union of Church and State unite with 
the Christians of states without establishments, in voluntary per- 
sonal sacrifice to export the knowledge which is life eternal. 
Within a century the world has been almost covered with a 
co-operative parishing of the heathen nations among the com- 
munions of Christendom, and the striking fact should be noted 
that the countries wherein the Church does not lean upon the 
arm of the State are the countries whose giving to foreign mis- 
sions is the most liberal. Christian love has had its opportunity 
and proof in the foreign missionary enterprises of the last hun- 
dred years. Without any aid from their states, except the 
protection of their citizens while engaged in missionary work, 
the Christians of the world have almost made the educational 
announcement of Christianity co-extensive with the countries of 
the world. It remains for Christian love to make the educational 
announcement of Christianity to every individual ear, and the 
nations are yet to be taught to observe the ethical commands of 
Jesus. The next century will be characterized by the intensive 
application of Christianity as the present has been characterized 
by its broadcast distribution. State churches, the world over, 
will probably all be disestablished, and within their own countries 
Christians will assume the obligation of educating every fellow 
countryman, as they have already assumed the burden of ex- 
porting Christianity everywhere outside their own country. 
The severance of Church and State, if it has no other advantage, 
offers the highest spiritual advantage to self-sacrifice. 

The co-operative covering of the world in the foreign mis- 
sionary movement is thus the prophecy of the co-operative educa- 
tion of the entire race by the federation of the churches of 
Christian countries. Dean Stanley pleads in his essay on 
“ Church and State ” for the retention of the established church, 
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on the ground that it provides an endowment which no “ folly can 
waste, no covetousness touch” to secure the presence in every par- 
ish of the land of an educated man to be the friend of every home 
for physical and moral betterment. The Dean, in other words, 
thought that a state church is necessary to make the educational 
presence of the Church coterminous with the confines of the 
country, but Christian love, exporting Christian truth in our 
century, everywhere, is surely capable of taking the truth to every 
person without the aid of the State. Dr. McCosh had a clearer 
vision when, testifying to the benefit of the parochial system of 
Scotland, and regretting that it had to be given up at the Dis- 
ruption, he pleaded for the formation of a federation of churches in 
America, which would cover the entire country with a voluntary 
parochial system. Federated church activity in America is surely 
as capable of intelligently dividing the land to deliver the church's 
educational goods at every door, as is syndicated commerce to 
devise a system whereby its staples go into every home. 

The New York Federation, therefore, is seeking to create a 
co-operative parish system, whereby the 600,000 families of New 
York City shall be co-operatively parished among its seven hun- 
dred or more Protestant churches. Roman Catholicism does not 
need to enter into the movement, because every square inch in 
New York City is already apportioned to some Roman church, 
and within the area assigned to each Roman church there is a 
system for the discovery of every child and family to which the 
Roman Church can best minister for religious education. 

The work starts by a co-operative canvass of all the families 
in an assembly, district, or ward. Paid canvassers are employed, 
the money being provided by the co-operative contributions oi 
the churches of the district up to one-fourth of the total expense 
involved, the remainder being contributed by other churches ani 
given in the city. 

The information sought is not confined to religious relation- 
ships, for three reasons. __ First, the inclusion of public school 
statistics in addition to Sunday-school and church statistics per- 


mits a comparison of the public school and the church as edu- 
cators and strengthens the argument for permanent co-operation. 
Second, Christianity is meant for every place, every person, and 
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everything, and, in a city like New York, the housing of the people, 
from day to day, is of far more importance to the success of the 
educational mission of the church than the perfection of the house 
of worship which they occasionally enter. Therefore, the New 
York inquiry includes housing. For a kindred reason it includes 
the use of libraries. For a similar reason it includes some 
economic inquiries: e. g., whether there is any seven-day labor 
with its attended likelihood of indifference, not only to religious 
education, but to all education. Third, the people will answer the 
questions of a canvasser more readily when an inquiry is of the 
character of a census rather than a mere religious canvass. To 
include in such an inquiry all the church interested in its social 
mission should know, and to exclude questions irrelevant or ob- 
jectionable requires no little vision and revision. 

After a canvass has been made the material gathered by the 
canvassers is translated into card directories, one a directory by 
religious communions, one a directory by nationalities, and the 
other a directory by blocks. The religious community directory 
is at once sent out from the federation office, and each communion 
and church in a district gets a list of all the families pertaining to 
it. The cards give the full information procured by the can- 
vasser: for instance, the nationality, the number of children by 
sex and age; the number of these by sex and age in public school 
and Sunday-school ; the number of months or years of the family’s 
residence in its apartment, etc. 

As soon as these cards are received each communion looks 
up the out-of-church and out-of-Sunday-school families reported 
to it, and at least one thousand families have so been dis- 
covered and recovered to regularity of worship, in the history of 
the New York Federation. 

The directory by blocks is called into use after a district has 
been statistically studied. When the number of families in a 
district has been ascertained, when the number living in each 
block is known, when the religious relationship of each block’s 
families is known, it is mathematically possible to give to the 
churches almost equal areas, and to give to them areas in which 
co-operative work will move along the lines of least resistance. 
That is to say, a Baptist church can be given the blocks in which 
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the largest number of Baptist families live, and similarly for other 
denominations. It is not possible, of course, to make the division 
absolutely exact, but it can be done with reasonable fairness, and 
no co-operative parishing of America, among its many score com- 
munions, is possible until an inductive study has laid the founda- 
tions for a work grounded in reason as well as in sentiment. 

Hitherto, the number of families assigned in the New York 
parish system has been about one thousand. A church taking 
charge of a parish receives a list of all of the families resident 
therein at the time of the canvass. This list, in the case of each 
family, is a precise duplicate of the report concerning each 
family made to its religious communion. Hence, if the families 
are visited, the way is easy to discover and co-operatively report 
any errors of the canvass and any changes in population. Changes 
of population in a city like New York, where only 6.3 per cent of 
the families own their own dwellings, will make a correct list of 
1900, at least one-fourth inaccurate in 1901. But given a direc- 
tory of an assembly district’s population, with the co-operative 
visitation scheme faithfully followed, no family could live therein 
for any long period without being reported .to the church to which 
it adheres for religious education, just as the school census reveals 
the families needing the efforts of the truant officer. A state 
church can divide up a country without the need of any such 
census machinery, but a federation of churches can have only a 
co-operative parish system, and for this census machinery is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Actually, the New York Federation uses all the methods and 
machinery of the federal census, and it is this only which enables 
it to keep up with the demands made upon it. The New York 
work covers one-fourteenth of the population of the entire 
country, and diversity of population as well as congestion of 


population compel resort to every resource of invention. 

The nationality list, like the block list, is employed only 
after a district has been studied. Its object is to permit the dis- 
covery of foreign families needing special work. There is no 
reason why many New York churches should not organize 
occasional services in foreign languages for strangers near their 
doors. This would permit a more rapid assimilation of their 
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children in our American citizenship than the segregation of these 
families in churches of their own. 

In New York city there are many areas overchurched, and 
there are other areas underchurched. A careful canvass of an 
overchurched region reveals the denominations which have no 
hope of subsistence within it, while a careful canvass of an under- 
churched region inductively discovers the denomination best 
suited to enter it. In this way the New York Federation has 
already recommended the establishment of four churches, and all 
of them are to-day doing well. It recommended, also, the dis- 
continuance of another church, or rather it showed its future so 
hopeless that it discontinued of its own motion, selling its property 
toa communion more likely to succeed. 

When a district has been studied in its social conditions as well 
as in its religious conditions a line of aggressive Christian work 
for social betterment can be drawn, and the churches that have 
united in canvassing and co-operative visitation have formed in 
New York hitherto unions for constant district betterment. 
These unions have occupied themselves with the improvement of 
the schools, with the securing of parks, with the removal of 
saloons, with the provision of libraries, union evangelistic services, 
etc. A most notable advance has been made along all these lines, 
as well as in the co-operative organization of children’s play- 
grounds, workingmen’s clubs, etc. 

The New York Federation has just issued its fourth annual 
report, a copy of which may be secured at fifty cents by addressing 
the writer at No. 11 Broadway. The methods of the work are 
now so developed that one-fifth of the population of the city can 
be co-operatively canvassed, studied, and parished every year. 
Sixteen Protestant denominations last year contributed both work 
and money. Its head office located within five hundred feet of 
the spot where worship was commenced on Manhattan in 1628, 
it promises soon to be a thorough federation of all the Christian 
communions and churches which have since begun educational 
and philanthropic work within the limits of the New World’s 
largest city. 

WALTER LaIDLAw, 
Secretary New York Federation. 
New York City. 
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FEDERATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Evangelical Alliance of Philadelphia was organized Feb- 
ruary 28, 1879. Among its members were Rev, Richard New- 
ton, D.D., Rev. R. C. Matlack, D.D., ex-Governor Pollock, and 
Geo. H. Stuart. It accomplished much in the way of promot- 
ing fellowship among Christians, but, having no specific work, it 
gradually languished and all but passed out of existence. The 
Alliance was reorganized April 16, 1888. The occasion of the 
reorganization has molded the character of the local Alliance. 
In the year 1886-7 the Ministerial Union of Philadelphia felt that 
there was need of some advance movement on the part of the 
churches of Philadelphia, and a committee of the leading clergy 
and laity was appointed to arrange for an evangelistic campaign. 
A thorough house-to-house visitation of the entire city was car- 
ried out, and evangelistic services were held in about 300 
churches. The following year, when the question of a second 
campaign was mooted, it was decided that the Evangelical Alli- 
ance was the proper body to undertake the work. The Alliance 
was accordingly reorganized. A new constitution was adopted, 
in which it was declared that “ The object of the Alliance shall 
be to manifest, promote, and strengthen Christian unity and fel- 
lowship; to secure co-operation in benevolent and Christian 
work; to give our active support to the great moral reforms of 
the day; to reach the entire community with Christian influence, 
and apply the Gospel principle of love to the social and religious 
problems of the day. Further, to assist the cause of religious 
liberty everywhere; to maintain the supremacy of the Word of 
God and the right of private judgment, to urge the better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day, and counteract the influence of infi- 
delity, immorality, and irreligion to the extent of our power.” 

Every year the Week of Prayer has been observed, and from 
time to time other union meetings have been held with a view to 
the promotion of fraternal feelings among Christians. The Alli- 
ance was almost the first agency to advocate open-air services. 
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From its reorganization it has held services every summer in 
Fairmount Park. Gradually the number of stations for open-air 
meetings has been increased until now all over the city our clergy 
and other Christian workers conduct meetings in the open air. 
During the winter of 1893 the Alliance co-operated with the 
citizens’ permanent relief committee in the work of relieving the 
distress of the thousands of unemployed in the city. In the Nine- 
teenth Ward, where the greatest distress prevailed, the General 
Secretary was appointed President. The entire ward was di- 
vided into twenty-four districts, representing the churches and 
relief associations. Twenty-one clergymen volunteered to take 
charge of districts, and these clergymen represented fourteen 
different denominations: The Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Mennonite, Evan- 
gelical, United Presbyterian, German Baptist, Moravian, Lu- 
theran, German Reformed, Church of God, and German Lu-. 
theran. The churches took their rightful position, and beyond 
the relief afforded, their work was beneficial. Last year, under 
the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, a very large and repre- 
sentative meeting of Christian workers was held to consider the 
work of reaching the non-churchgoers. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman 
delivered a stirring address, and prominent clergy made valuable 
suggestions. As the result of the conference it was decided to 
appoint an evangelistic committee with Rev. R. C. Matlack, D.D., 
as chairman, to arrange for an evangelistic campaign. Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D., was chosen superintendent of the move- 
ment. The plan of campaign as carried out by the committee 
included the following features: Open-air services, house-to- 
house visitation, union meetings in the twenty branches of the 
Alliance, central meetings in the Winter Circus, closing with 
meetings in the local churches. We have no means of tabulating 
the results, but we can say without fear of contradiction that the 
direct and indirect influence of the campaign was highly bene- 
ficial to the entire state. The churches recorded more accessions 
than they had done during many preceding years. 

Two years ago the Philadelphia Alliance determined upon 
extending the work throughout the state. A convention was 
held at Harrisburg, which was attended by about 200 delegates 
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from all parts of the state. This convention appointed a state 
committee, and the writer was elected State Secretary. Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D., at that time Secretary of the National Alli- 
ance, with the writer, visited some forty of the towns of Penn- 
svlvania. In nearly all the places visited the pastors voted to 
co-operate with the Alliance, especially in the work of distribut- 
ing wholesome literature. The state committee has published a 
digest of the laws of Pennsylvania on liquor selling, Sabbath ob- 
servance, etc., etc. Thousands of these leaflets have been dis- 
tributed with the most gratifying results. 

During the last legislature a bill was introduced to modify the 
Sunday law. It was our privilege to co-operate with Rev. T. T. 
Mutchler, M.D., of the Sabbath Association, in protesting against 
any modification of the law. Rev. Dr. George S. Chambers and 
Mr. C. A. Kunkel, of Harrisburg, members of the state commit- 
tee, represented the Alliance before the committee to which the 
bill was referred. The local Alliances and Ministerial Associa- 
tions throughout the state were asked to petition their repre- 
sentatives against any change in the law. The bill was killed in 
committee, and we were grateful for the opportunity afforded us 
of doing something in the interests of Sabbath observance. An- 
other matter that has occupied our attention has had to do with 
the seating of Brigham H. Roberts, the polygamist, in the Fifty- 
sixth'Congress. The state committee signed a strong protest. 
Most of the Ministeriai Associations took some similar action. 
We also sent protests, signed by hundreds of voters, to the 
’ennsylvania members of the House of Representatives, while 
a petition bearing the same signatures was sent to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, Hon. Boies Penrose, and to the members of 
the House of Representatives, proposing an amendment to the 
national constitution, and submitting the same to the legislatures 
of the several states, defining legal marriage to be monogamic, 
and making polygamy, under whatever guise or pretense, a crime 
against the United States, punishable by severe penalties, includ- 
ing disfranchisement and disqualification to vote or to hold any 
office of honor or emolument under the United States or any state 


or territory therein. 
The state committee took action in reference to the peace 
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commission which met at The Hague, May 18th. Besides a 
petition from the state committee, petitions from all parts of the 
state were forwarded to the commission, praying that body to do 
its utmost in the cause of arbitration versus war. 

The limits of this article will not permit a reference to the 
work accomplished in the various cities of the state, but a few 
words must be given to the work in Pittsburg. Here we were 
fortunate enough to find the ground partially prepared for our 
work. The leading pastors had for some time been working 
towards a closer union between the various evangelical denom- 
inations. As the result of several conferences and much earnest 
work the Pittsburg churches at length formed what is known as 
“The Federation of Churches ” in friendly correspondence with 
the Evangelical Alliance. One hundred and forty churches by 
vote of their official boards have joined the federation. “ Onc 
of the many needs for closer co-operation ” (to quote from ther 
Document No. 1) of all the churches was illustrated forcibly even 
at this meeting which was called merely for the business of organ- 
ization. A representative came from the Presbyterian ministers’ 
meeting to ask that united action of the churches be taken to 
secure our workingmen in our iron mills their right to Sunday 
rest, which at this moment is suffering fresh and serious en- 
croachment. Recently, at a meeting at which over too churches 
were represented, a resolution presented by Rev. Dr. J. T. Mc- 
Crory was unanimously adopted, “ declaring that the Federation 
regards any movement that tends to destroy the sacredness of 
the Sabbath as being antagonistic to every public interest; op- 
posing all unnecessary Sunday labor in the mills as elsewhere; 
appealing to the workingmen whose Sabbath rest is threatened 
to stand firm for this privilege; appealing to all employers to 
make the hours of labor to accord with the laws of God and of 
this commonwealth, recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee to confer with the employers specially concerned and to 
report at a future meeting of the Federation.” 

Every quarter the Federation has held a public meeting, at 
which important subjects bearing on the social work of the 
Church have been discussed. Among the subjects considered 
are the following: ‘“ House-to-house Visitation,” “ Associated 
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Charities,” “ Sabbath Observance,” “ The Half-holiday Move- 
ment,” “The Czar’s Peace Proposal,” “ Funeral Reform,” 
‘Model Tenements,” and “Sweat Shops!” Perhaps the most 
important work of the Federation has had to do with Sabbath 
observance. The committee having this work in charge is made 
up of representative clergymen and laymen. Rev. S. A. Hunter, 
LL.D., is chairman. Various methods have been adopted for 
the purpose of diminishing Sunday labor. Letters have been 
addressed to, and conferences have been held with, the large em- 
ployers of labor, especially the railroad companies and the iron 


’ 


industries. At the present time steps are being taken to close 
the small groceries that have been doing business on Sunday. 
Last April the Allegheny County Sabbath-school Association 
effected a thorough canvass of the cities of Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny. The Federation of Churches co-operated in the work 
and since then has sought to utilize the results. Every Church 
has received a list of non-churchgoers and the Churches have 
been urged to prosecute the work of bringing them to Christ. A 
committee of leading clergymen and laymen is now at work on 
the subject of tenement reform. It is the purpose, after the facts 
have been gathered, to invite a commission of business men to 
consider the subject and take such steps as may seem practicable. 


WILLIAM CHARLES WEBB, 
State Secreiary Evangelical Alliance. 
Philadelphia. 


Federation in New Haven was the result of two influences. 
One may feel safe in affirming that in every considerable com- 
munity there is a growing desire among the most thoughtful 
pastors and laymen for closer fellowship in service. Independ- 


ence, denominationalism, are seen to be degenerating into un- 
Christian indifference and competition; the waste of energy and 
time occasioned by the constant crossing of tracks and working 
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the same territory by pastors who seem to be people only anxious 
to fill their own bins is perceived and deplored, and, with the ex- 
ception of the narrow and outdated sectarians, all are eager for 
some united brotherly effort in the name and the behalf of the 
Kingdom of God. This feeling was the first influence referred 
to above. 

The second influence arose from the result of a canvass of the 
city made by certain representatives of the Connecticut Bible 
Society. This canvass showed that there was a large number of 
naturally Protestant people in New Haven untouched by the 
churches. In some cases these people were suspicious and hos- 
tile, in others they were simply indifferent, sometimes with, some- 
times without, denominational or local church preferences, but in 
all cases they welcomed the coming of these visitors and readily 
gave the information asked for. The gathering, tabulation, and 
publication of this information seemed to some of us to offer the 
long looked-for opportunity to attempt a closer union, and, en- 
couraged by the success of a similar attempt in New York city, 
the effort was made. 

A call for a meeting of pastors was issued and met with an 
unprecedented response; the attendance was the largest seen at 
such a meeting for years, and every denomination was represented. 
The questions discussed, long, earnestly, and fraternally, were the 
needs of the city as discovered through the Bible Society’s can- 
vass, the obligation of the churches to these unreached hundreds, 
and the advisability of co-operation. 

The discussion resulted in the appointment of a small but 
representative committee to prepare and report a tentative plan 
of organization. This committee, after frequent consultation 
and the careful study of the constitution of the New York organi- 
zation, produced a plan which was submitted to a subsequent 
pastors’ meeting, unanimously adopted, and has proved a suff- 
cient basis of union and practical work. If this preliminary 
work were to be done again some features of the plan might 
possibly be changed; the scope of the federation might be 
broadened and the problems with which it felt itself called to deal 
more carefully defined; fewer meetings and less machinery would 
probably be provided, but on the whole the plan is believed to 
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fairly meet the needs of such an organization as was proposed. 
Its salient features are these: Name, “ This organization shall 
be known as the Federation of Churches and Christian Workers 
in New Haven and vicinity.” This somewhat broad and com- 
prehensive name was purposely chosen to give opportunity for 
the inclusion, on the one hand, of churches of every creed, and, on 
the other, of organizations like the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and the City Missionary Society; the feeling being that 
no one who was in sympathy with the declared objects of the 
Federation and willing to engage in its work should be excluded 
because of creed differences. 

The declared objects of the Federation are, the promotion of 
mutual acquaintance and fellowship among churches and de- 
nominations; to obtain, so far as possible by interchange of views, 
the consensus of clerical opinion upon all questions of general 
interest to the churches, such as public charities, moral reforms, 
the establishment of missions and mission schools, the overcrowd- 
ing of localities already well supplied with mission help, the re- 
ligious needs of destitute portions of the city; to secure a more 
thorough parochial visitation of the Protestant population; to 
furnish for the workers in our churches and for all benevolently 
disposed persons in the city a bureau of information upon all 
questions of mutual interest upon which there is substantial agree- 
ment among the city pastors; to encourage and regulate attend- 
ance upon Sunday-school; to scrutinize and advise upon new 
claimants for general benevolence, and to consider new or addi- 
tional methods proposed for winning men to the church. These 
objects are to be effected by a thorough investigation of various 
sections of the city, in co-operation with the churches in such 
sections, for the purpose of obtaining data on which to base an 
accurate knowledge of the social, moral, and religious conditions 
thereof; by co-operation with existing agencies to meet the needs 
disclosed, and by stimulating the creation of new agencies 
wherever existing agencies prove inadequate. 

Each church in New Haven and vicinity desiring to do so may 
be represegted in the Federation by its pastor and two lay mem- 
bers, one man and one woman. Each co-operating organiza- 
tion that may be selected by the Federation, on recommendation 
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of the Executive Committee, may be represented by one member. 
There are at present thirty-five churches and two co-operating 
organizations enrolled. 

The officers of the Federation are a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, a secretary and treasurer, and an executive committee com- 
posed of two pastors and three laymen, and of which the president 
is ex officio a member. Regular meetings are held on the last 
Monday of each month except July and August; meetings of the 
executive committee are held on the call of its chairman. 

This is the simple plan of our organization. No salaried offi- 


cers are employed, but all necessary expenses for books, printing, 


postage, etc., are borne by the churches co-operating with the 


Federation and enjoying its benefits. 

The actual work of the Federation is to be done by means of 
district auxiliaries. For this purpose the city has been divided 
into six districts with two outlying districts in adjoining towns. 
The constitution provides that in each district an auxiliary may 
be organized in whatever way may seem best adapted to meet 
the needs of the several fields, but it shall be under the general 
supervision of and report to the Federation. The work com- 
mitted to the auxiliary is as follows: The number of families in 
the district not attending any stated church shall be ascertained, 
and such families shall be divided among the churches of the 
district for regular, friendly visitation, and means shall be taken 
to learn the names of all newcomers in the district and to intro- 
duce them promptly to the church of their preference. Special 
attention shall be given to gathering children and young people 
into existing Sunday-schools and Young People’s Societies. 

This work has already been well started in all the districts. In 
some districts the preliminary investigation has been finished, the 
information tabulated, the names apportioned among the 
churches, and the continuous visitation begun. The blanks fur- 
nished the persons who conduct the preliminary investigation are 
so ruled as to permit the entry of the name of the family, the street 
and number, and the composition of the family as to relationship 
and denominational divisions, also the answers to: these ques- 
tions, number of persons in the family, nationality, number of 
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church members, number not attending church, number of chil- 
dren in Sunday-school, number not attending Sunday-school, 
church preference. On the back of each blank is printed this 
declaration — in part for the guidance of the canvasser, in part 
for the satisfaction of persons who wish to know why they are 
visited: ‘‘ Our purpose is not primarily to build up individual! 
churches or denominations, but to enlarge the kingdom of God, 
to discover those families and persons not now reached by the 
churches, and to bring them under the influence and care of the 
church they may prefer. We are not simply gathering statistics, 
we are striving to show the real spirit of the modern church, 
through a loving ministry to the social and moral needs of men 
in His name and for His sake.” 

The information thus obtained is carefully tabulated. Where 
church preference is expressed the names are given to the pastor 
of the nearest church of the denomination preferred — Protest- 
ants to Protestants, Catholics to Catholics, Jews to Jews; there 
is no attempt at poaching or proselyting; where no preference is 
expressed the names are assigned to the pastors of the district in 
such proportion as they may agree upon. 

Up to this point everything is easy; here arises the danger 
and the difficulty of all federation work, and here all previous 
schemes and methods have broken down. It is proposed to 
separate the families who are to be continuously visited into 
groups of eight or ten, each group to be placed in charge of a 
wise and godly man or woman for intelligent, kindly, prayerful, 
permanent treatment until every family in the group has removed 
from the district (when it is not to be lost sight of, but reported 
to the auxiliary in the district to which it has removed) or brought 
into vital connection with some church. It is the application of 
the parish idea to very small groups of families. To each visitor 
his group stands in the relation of a parish; he is to be to each 
of his families a friend and an adviser; he is to help them find work; 
he is to gain their confidence, to sympathize with them in their 


joys and sorrows, to remove their prejudices against the church, 
to gradually bring them into touch with the social and religious 
life of the church, and he is to make it very clear to them that he 
is doing all this from a genuine interest in them and in the name 
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of Christianity and the united churches of the community; he is 
to be in the truest sense a pastor. 
“?’Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands, 
But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled a Saviour’s hands.” 

It is not easy to find in any congregation a sufficient number 
of men and women who have at once the time, the willingness, 
and the adaptation for such work. We cannot afford to have 
the spirit and intent of the churches in this work misrepresented 
or the work itself bungled. Unchurched people are peculiarly 
sensitive and suspicious; they are quick to resent condescension 
or patronage; they detect the perfunctory, the maudlin, and the 
meddlesome at a glance. We must have a wise, tactful, patient, 
brotherly ministry, or none at all. We are not slumming, we are 
not taking a census, we are not trying social and philanthropic 
experiments, we are expressing Christian love; we must have 
consecration without cant, sentiment without silliness, devout- 
ness without sanctimoniousness, a persistent effort to save with- 
out the meddling that makes one a nuisance; in a word, we must 
have sanctified common sense. Whenever a pastor can find such 
genuine under-shepherds in his church, happy will be that pastor; 
in his case at least one feature of federation will prove workable 
and successful. 

In this article no attempt has been made to set forth the neces- 
sity of federation in large cities, to plead its cause, or to enumerate 
the difficulties in its way; the purpose has been to outline the 
plan which has been adopted and is being worked in one New 
England city. The difficulties are apparent. They lie in the 
natural, long-fostered, and deep-seated suspicions, jealousies, 
rivalries, and competitions that exist between the denominations, 
and sometimes, alas, between local churches of the same de- 
nominations, in the prejudice of many people against any move- 
ment that emanates from or is connected with the churches, in 
the lack of qualified workers and of sustained enthusiasm. Yet 
one cannot well fail to perceive that it offers at least the suggestion 
of the solution of some of our most perplexing problems. The 
one great thing about federation that causes many thoughtful 
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people to turn to it with hopefulness is the fact that it is an effort 
in behalf of the Kingdom rather than in behalf of the denomina- 
tion or the individual church; it is an endeavor to bring the pres- 
sure of the whole Christian body to bear upon every question of 
common interest; it is a loving but dignified outreach after every 
one who is unfortunate, discouraged, estranged, indifferent, or 
hostile ; it is a new affirmation, in the terms of ministry, that we are 
after all constrained by the love of Christ rather than by sectarian 
pride and the lust of numbers. There is no attempt to settle or 
sink differences of dogma or methods, there is no squint toward 
organic unity; there is ministry in the name of the churches; there 
is union for good works. We believe that the results of federa- 
tion, wherever it is intelligently and patiently worked, will be a 
deeper interest in each other in the case of Christian people, a 
closer union, a more impressive and winning display of the spirit 
and forces of the Kingdom as contrasted with the feebleness and 
rivalry of individual efforts. Co-operation and the conservation 
of energy are to be substituted for competition and waste. 
Watson L. PHuILutprs, 
President of the New Haven Federation. 


New Haven, Conn. 


FEDERATION IN WINSTED 


The problem which confronted the Winsted churches and 
pastors was the usual one: How to reach the unchurched. There 
are five Protestant churches with complete equipments, and an 
energetic Young Men’s Christian Association, with several hun- 
dred members, and still there were many families not reached by 
the gospel message. This problem was discussed by the pastors 
and church committees, and the decision reached that the Con- 
necticut Bible Society be invited to make an evangelical canvass 
of the borough. Such a canvass was made in December and 


January, and the results laid before the churches. About twenty 


per cent of the Protestant population were found to be non- 
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church-goers, and some thirty per cent of Protestant children 
outside the Sunday-schools. There were reported to me not less 
than forty families having a preference for the Second church, 
of whom I knew little or nothing. Some of them had occasion- 
ally attended our services, others would come to us if they went 
anywhere. Forty-one Protestant families in the borough ex- 
pressed no preference for any church. 

With these facts before us the pastors met for further con- 
ference. The question now was a two-fold one: How to dis- 
tribute those families having no preference, and how to avail our- 
selves permanently of the facts and figures laid before us by the 
canvass. Manifestly, unless some plan should be devised to keep 
in touch with the seven hundred and eighty-one nominal Protes- 
tants not attending church, and the two hundred and thirty-five 
children of school age not in our Sunday-schools, we could not 
hope to reap any lasting benefits from the special work already 
done. After considerable conference it was agreed that we 
divide the borough into five geographical parishes, assigning one 
to each Protestant pastor, thus making him responsible for the 
unchurched in his parish. It is understood that no pastor is to 
interfere with any families which have expressed preferences for 
churches other than his own. At the same time he is to report 
new families coming into his parish to the pastor of the church for 
which, they have a preference. Over this geographical parish the 
pastor is to be the bishop, watching for the removals and changes, 
and reporting them accordingly to the proper churches and 
pastors, noting cases of poverty, and seeing that such do not im- 
pose upon several churches and philanthropic organizations; 
and, in a word, to carry the gospel to those who have been 
accustomed to think that no one cared for their souls. The plan 
seems ideal, and the need now is Christian grace, patience, and 
enthusiasm in carrying it out. 

NEWELL M. Catnoun, 
Pastor Second Congregational Church. 
\Vinsted, Conn. 
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FEDERATION IN HARTFORD 


The pastors of Hartford, having been brought into delightful 
fellowship through the ministers’ meetings, and feeling the need 
of some form of co-operation in order to accomplish successfully 
the work of the Kingdom, began more than a year ago to discuss 
the question of forming a Federation. A conference was called, 
under the auspices of the Connecticut Bible Society, to discuss 
the matter. This society, having just secured the formation of a 
Federation in New Haven, was anxious to secure a like result in 
Hartford. After much deliberation at a meeting of pastors called 
for the purpose it was voted to present the matter to the churches. 
Accordingly a Convention of delegates from the churches was 
called by the committee of pastors, which held two sessions on 
February 23 and March 9, 1900, at which twenty-five churches 
were represented. A constitution was adopted by that Conven- 
tion, which was then presented to each church in the city for 
adoption. The first meeting of the Council of the Hartford 
Federation is called for May 1st. This constitution is so brief 
and at the same time so clear in its statement of the form of the 
organization that we reproduce it entire for the benefit of those 


who may like to copy some of its features. 


I. NAME 

This organization shall be called THE FEDERATION OF CHURCHES IN 

HARTFORD. 
II. Osyject 

The object of this Federation is the promotion of acquaintance, 
fellowship, and effective co-operation among the several churches of all 
denominations in Hartford, in order that their essential unity may be 
manifested, that the evangelization of the city may be more systematically 
accomplished, that a means may be found of expressing the united Chris- 
tian sentiment of the community in regard to moral issues, that the various 
Christian and benevolent activities of the city may be more completely co- 
ordinated, and that other appropriate ends may be secured. 


III. MeEmBersuIP 
This Constitution shall be submitted to all the Christian churches of 
Hartford. Each church accepting it shall be enrolled as a member of the 
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Federation, and shall have the right to appoint its pastor and two dele- 
gates to represent it on the Council of the Federation. 

Other Christian organizations may be admitted to membership upon 
the vote of the Council, and shall thereafter be entitled to send one dele- 
gate to the Council. 

All such delegates shall be elected by the churches or other organiza- 
tions to serve for one year from the date of the annual meeting of the 
Council. 


IV. GOVERNMENT 


The government of the Federation shall be vested in a Council. This 
Council shall be composed of the pastor and two delegates from each 
church, and one delegate from each organization other than a church, in 
the Federation. 

The Council shall have no authority over the churches or over any of 
them. Its powers shall be simply advisory and executive. 

The Council shall elect all officers of the Federation, but shall not be 
limited in its choice to its own membership. All officers who are not 
delegate members shall be ex officio members of the Council. 

The Council shall appoint such committees as may be needed to carry 
out the purposes of the Federation. 

The Council shall undertake no work involving expense unless the 
funds for the same are already provided. 

The Council shall make by-laws for the Federation and for its own 
government. 

V. OFFICERS 

The officers of this Federation shall be a President, a Vice-President, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Excutive Committee of seven, who shall 
be chosen at the annual meeting of the Council. 

These officers shall perform the duties usually falling to such officers 
in similar organizations. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the President and 
Secretary, and five others elected from the Council. 

All officers shall serve for one year or until the next annual meeting 
of the Council. Vacancies may be filled at any regular meeting of the 
Council. 

VI. MEETINGS 

The Council shall hold regular meetings in March, June, September, 
and December of each year. The June meeting shall be the annual meet- 
ing, at which full reports of the year’s work shall be presented and all 
officers elected. 

Special meetings may be called by the Executive Committee as the 
occasion demands, and shall be called upon written request of ten mem- 
bers of the Council. 


VII. Quorum 
Twenty members shall constitute a quorum of the Council, and four a 
quorum of the Executive Committee. 
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VIII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendmients to this Constitution having been adopted at a regular 
meeting of the Council, shall be then submitted to the churches of the 
Federation for ratification, and shall become effective upon approval by 
three-fourths of the churches in the Federation. 


THE CONNECTICUT BIBLE SOCIETY AND 
CHURCH FEDERATION 


For ninety-one years the state of Connecticut has had a Bible 
Society of its own. Twenty years ago a charter was granted to 
the society by the General Assembly of Connecticut, which defined 
its object to be the benevolent distribution of the Holy Scriptures 
in connection with evangelistic labor. The ripe old age of this 
society and its long experience ought to give its voice some weight 
in the discussion of Church Federation. 

It has not only supplied the destitute with the Bible, but has 
done through its visitors personal work from house to house. In 
connection with this missionary service, a record is made of every 
family visited, and a statement is placed in the hands of co-operat- 
ing pastors, giving a list of all non-churchgoers and children 
out of Sunday-school in the town, and much other information 
of value in parish work. It is shown by this systematic visita- 
tion that in our Connecticut towns at least one in four of the 
adult Protestant population does not attend any church service 
of worship. Ifit be objected that among this twenty-five per cent. 
are many whom old age keeps from church attendance, it may 
be replied that many who report themselves as churchgoers take 
the benefit of the doubt by being present at Easter and Christmas 
festivals, or, perhaps, on some rare day in June. In the cities the 
non-churchgoing Protestant element is larger than twenty-five 
per cent, so that it is a conservative statement that if the adult 
Protestant population of Connecticut were to march by a given 


point in files of four, one in each four would be a non-church- 


goer. 
Some one has said that figures are facts, and that facts are the 
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finger of God’s providence. Not every church or pastor sees in 
statistics the pointing of that finger. How to make a more effec- 
tive use of the facts compiled is one of the problems growing 
out of the Society’s twenty years’ experience. To mass figures 
is comparatively easy. To marshal serried columns of numbers is 
not difficult, but to induce the churches to face resolutely the 
spiritual conditions revealed, and to combat downward tenden- 
cies — “ Aye, there’s the rub!”’ In some few cases the statistics 
are set aside without the attention they deserve, and an opportu- 
nity is lost. In other cases a spasmodic attempt is made to 
follow up the non-churchgoers, which soon collapses. One of the 
chief reasons for the lack of interest in the condition of the un- 
evangelized outside of conventional parish lines is the unhappy 
division of the church into sects, which makes the average church 
member more devoted to his little Zion than to the Kingdom of 
God for which all churches exist. Where two churches are 
placed side by side in a little community which can support de- 
cently but one, what might be in a larger community whole- 
some emulation is changed to rivalry, bordering in some cases 
closely on jealousy. The writer said the other day to a member 
of a church thus situated, “ What a fine thing it would be for your 
village if your church and the one by its side could be united?’ 
“We don’t want the other church. We have no use for it,”” was 
the prompt reply. Here are conditions unfavorable to bringing 
the absentees to God’s house. Here is a state of affairs sinister to 
the systematic effort which ought to be made to win back those 
that are estranged from divine worship. When several churches 
attempt to follow up independently a list of non-churchgoers, it 
is not unlikely that certain families will have several invitations 
to several churches. The danger is that so much sudden effort 
will cheapen the church so that the invitations will look like 
eagerness to get families into “my church,” rather than dis- 
interested love and honest desire to bring spiritual help. Then, 
too, without systematic and united effort, many non-church- 
going families slide out between the churches. The whole field 
is not cared for. Because of the many churches, mission work 
overlaps in spots, being multiplied needlessly, while other spots 


are left bare, and the sheep are shepherdless. These are some 
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of the reasons why the statistics which our consecrated and ex- 
perienced workers gather are not put to more effective use, and 
why, in many cases, spiritual impressions made do not develop 
into Christian life. 

The experience of the Society in its mission to the unevangel- 
ized and indifferent reveals the necessity of co-operative work by 
the churches of our commonwealth, if the many who have no 
church home shall be brought back. Religious denominations 
are likely to stay with us some time yet. The close of the 
twentieth century is not likely to see organic church unity, but it 
ought to witness a good understanding and practical working 
together of all Christians for our common Christianity. As Bible 
distribution led to mission work from house to house, as next 
was suggested the religious census to record in permanent form 
the results of such work, so out of practical experience the Society 
has been led to be the warm advocate and promoter of Church 
Federation. In common with other missionary organizations it 
has accomplished much despite adverse conditions, but it believes 
that some of these hindrances can be removed if the churches will 
adopt some permanent form of co-operation. Combinations have 
revolutionized business life, and trusts for better or worse, for 
richer or poorer, are the means by which mercantile transactions 
are conducted so gigantic as to be impossible until now. Is it not 
time that the children of light learned a lesson in this respect from 
the children of the world who are so much wiser in their genera- 
tion? Church Federation will do much to modify the dis- 
couraging conditions under which all work for the unchurched 
is now done. The figures which the Connecticut Bible Society 
gather stand for facts, and these facts lead us to advocate most 
earnestly the federation of the churches of our commonwealth 
for the one work for our one Lord. 

Henry B. Roserts, 
Secretary Connecticut Bible Society. 


Winsted, Conn. 
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Commission in Maine 


THE INTER-DENOMINATIONAL COMMISSION 
IN MAINE 


A very modest institution, looking to the more harmonious 
relations between the evangelical churches in Maine, will cele- 
brate its tenth anniversary on December 15, 1900. During the 
first decade of its history the Interdenominational Commission of 
Maine has proved its right to exist, and each year has brought 
forth some new evidence of the wisdom of its founders. The 
organization is composed of representatives of the five leading 
evangelical denominations in the state: Baptist, Christian, Con- 
gregational, Free Baptist, and Methodist. Its origin was due to 
some practical suggestions made in 1890, at the meeting of the 
State Conference of Congregational Churches, by one of the 
Methodist pastors who came before the meeting as a fraternal 
delegate from his own church. Acting upon these suggestions, 
our own denomination took steps to confer with the other de- 
nominations for the purpose suggested, with the result already 
mentioned, later in the same year. And it should be said that 
from that time to this the spirit of those suggestions has been 
recognized, and in the main adhered to. 

The object of the commission, as stated in its constitution, is 
“to promote co-operation in the organization and maintenance 
of churches in Maine; to prevent waste of resources and effort in 
the smaller towns, and to stimulate missionary work in the desti- 
tute regions.” It is probable that more has been heard of the 
commission outside the state where it originated than within its 
borders. Some rose-colored statements have been made and 
written concerning this institution by those whose knowledge of 
its practical working has been gained mainly at second hand. 
The impression may have gained abroad that church comity in 
the Pine Tree state is rapidly approaching its ideal; whereas it 
should be said that it has not yet solved very satisfactorily the 
vexed problem of the rural churches, nor has it allayed all signs 


of strife upon the ground where several churches of different de- 
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neminations rival one another for an existence which could not 
be maintained at all without missionary aid. Yet the principles 
of the commission look in the right direction; they are simple, 
reasonable, and cannot help appealing to everyone whose first 
desire is the speedy progress of the Kingdom. 

It is very evident to the writer, who was a Home Missionary 
Secretary for several years in Maine, and whose practical ex- 
perience in the working of the Commission in concrete cases has 
been sufficient for the purpose, that had such an institution been 
established forty years ago in our New England states, many a 
sad spectacle of church rivalry would never have arisen, and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars might have been saved our 
missionary societies for greatly needed work at strategic points. 

Of course, where the work of such an organization is of the 
nature simply of advice, with nothing like authority possible, the 
honor of the several denominations must make a success or a 
failure of any attempt of the commission to arbitrate where its aid 
is sought. Thus there is a great deal of indefinite work done 
to which it is never possible to point, and to argue for or against 
the success of the enterprise. 

Two types of rural communities are especially affected by the 
influence of the commission; one is the newer settlement, more 
often in the northern sections of the state, where large lumbering 
industries create an occasional new center of some importance, 
the other is the old, decaying hamlet or village where the railroad 
has gradually withdrawn the trade and traffic which formerly 
made a live town where now few signs of activity are found. In 
such towns may be seen two, three, or four churches, once per- 
haps comparatively flourishing, but to-day either closed nine 
months in the year, or, if kept open at all, it must be by the con- 
stant application of missionary aid. It will be readily seen that 
the adjustment of church matters can be much more easily ac- 
complished in the former than in the latter class of places. 

An instance occurs to the writer of a church in one of the 
northern counties of the state where the town took a new lease 
of life six or seven years ago. It became practically a new town, 
and the single small church being the only one upon the ground, 


received the benefit of all the growth of the place. Despite the 
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fact of the financial stringency of the years during which the 
growth took place, that church grew from a state of complete de- 
pendence upon missionary aid to self-support, building and pay- 
ing for a church and parsonage meanwhile, and it stands to-day 
the only self-sustaining church of its denomination in its county. 
It was due to the existence and influence of the commission that 
the town did not soon become over-churched with three or four 
feeble organizations all dependent upon outside help for their 
very life. 

The most practical illustration of the good work of the com- 
mission at the present time may be found in an entirely new com- 
munity at Millinockett, on the borders of Penobscot and Aroos- 
took counties, where an immense pulp industry is being estab- 
lished. Several hundred men have been employed the present 
winter in the work of construction, while a considerable popula- 
tion of a permanent character has been gathered there. As early 
as last October it was agreed by the members of the commission 
that some immediate steps should be taken to provide that com- 
munity with the privileges of a church. A temporary building 
for church and social purposes was therefore erected at a cost 
of eighteen hundred dollars, the bulk of which was assumed by 
the several denominations proportionately through their repre- 
sentatives on the commission. <A pastor has been called by the 
same agency, and to-day the work is already on a sound footing, 
and will be maintained as a union movement until the time 
arrives when one denomination, by the consent of the majority of 
the people, shall assume control of the work. 

The principles of the commission make it expressly plain that 
when one denomination has entered a field no other body shall 
make any attempts to encroach upon the territory until the 
growth of the place reaches a certain point, which is sufficient te 
warrant the support, with no outside aid, of a second church. 

The second class of communities referred to, — the old towns 
where a steady depopulation has been for years going on and 
where several weak and dependent churches exist, — presents far 
more difficult features for wise adjustment. It is easy, on general 
principles, to affirm that these separate churches should unite, 
and form a single self-sustaining body, but it is a different matter 
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to deal with individual cases. Party feeling is nowhere stronger 
than in the rural town. Church feuds of long standing have em- 
bittered many a community for a generation. Funds contributed 
years ago for maintaining a church cannot be diverted to new pur- 
poses. Each body is supremely jealous of its own rights, and 
ach denominational society behind the local church looks care- 
fully to its own interests, as is natural and proper. It becomes a 
very delicate matter for any institution, and especially one so in- 
tangible as the commission, to make an advance under such 
circumstances, and it can never do it until the ground is most 
carefully prepared beforehand. The average New England rural 
town or village feels that it is quite competent to manage its own 
church affairs, as well as its larger town interests, even though it 
may be obliged to receive aid from without to maintain its church. 

The only service that the commission can render in this class 
of towns is in the rare cases where unusual harmony has been 
evidenced between the churches for some time, and a mutual 
concession is arrived at by means known to all, and in which all 
are interested. The commission has made some early and not 
very successful attempts to give unsolicited advice in cases of 
this kind. It will do well in the future to await such counsel. 
There have also been a few instances where mutual agreements 
have been made between neighboring towns, whereby the interests 
of sister denominations have been better served by the union of 
two churches. 

It is evident that proposals of the commission, made by a 
score or less of representative men of the several denominations, 
will not always appeal to the constituency of a given denomina- 
tion at the time of its annual conference, when denominational 
fervor and ambition are more apt to be prominent than on other 
occasions. And so it naturally comes to pass that not every 
effort of the commission made by that body in a quiet business 
meeting finds the reception desired when brought before the 


larger and more demonstrative assembly. Differences in c iurch 
government, ranging from the somewhat severe authority of the 
Methodist Episcopal Bishop to the go-as-you-please style of the 
Congregationalists, complicate matters, and make the simplest 
attempts along the line of interdenominational comity profoundly 
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depressing to the officer of the special denomination who may 
have a “ hard case ” on his hands. 

After all, the great benefit of the movement contemplated by 
the commission is largely preventive. There is no question that 
many more new churches would have been formed by the several 
denominations represented by the Maine commission, had this 
simple institution not been in existence. The testimony of the 
missionary bodies of all the denominations would heartily agree 
to this. It has a wholesome influence upon a church or a de- 
nomination to realize that before it can step into an apparently 
inviting field and organize a church the whole situation must be 
thoroughly investigated. Not many steps can be taken by any 
rash church, denomination, or secretary, before there will be a 
calling to account respecting intentions entertained, and this is 
an encouraging fact. The Interdenominational Commission of 
Maine has, at all events, begun a method of treatment of the rural 
church problem, which as years go on must be universally recog- 
nized as one effective agency for the accomplishment of the de- 
sired end. 

Davip P. Hateu, 
Ex-Home Missionary Secretary in Maine. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON FEDERATION 


At the call of some of those interested in the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches a Conference of those interested in such move- 
ments was held in that city on February Ist and 2d of this year. 
Representatives were present from various organizations in New 
England, the Middle States, and even from so far west as 
Chicago, There was a free interchange of views, and considerable 
enthusiasm was manifested regarding this form of church union. 
The result of the Conference was the appointment of a Committee 
which should call another Conference next year, and act mean- 
while at its discretion in stimulating the movement so far as 
possible. That Committee are prepared to furnish information 
in regard to the movement to inquirers and to give suggestions 
regarding methods of organization, The secretary of the Com- 
mittee is Rev. A. B. Sanford, D.D., 83 Bible House. The other 
members of the committee are: J. Cleveland Cady, Chairman, 
William Hayes Ward, LL.D., Washington Choate, D.D., Prof. 
John B. Clark, LL.D., Rivington D. Lord, D.D., George U. 
Wenner, D.D., Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., Frank 
Mason North, D.D., Mr. John S. Huyler, Rev. S, T. Willis, 
Bishop E. R. Hendrix, D.D., LL.D., Charles L. Thomson, D.D., 
Henry C. M. Ingraham, Esq., Samuel M. Hamilton, D.D., Mr. 
John H. Converse, E. Walpole Warren, D.D., J. W. Hegeman, 
Ph.D., Lewis Francis, D.D., Hon. Charles H. Knox, Rev. Rufus 
W. Miller, W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., John B. Calvert, D.D., Rev. 
Leighton Williams, Chas. E. Hughes, Esq., Hon. Chas. A. 


Schieren, Treasurer. 
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THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF MUSLIM JURISPRUDENCE 


r INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF DUNCAN BLACK MACDONALD 


PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES 





MARCH 20, 1900 


The chair into which I have just had the honor to be inducted 
occupies a peculiar and anomalous position in the curriculum of , 
a theological seminary. Among .its duties no teaching of 
theology need fall and among them must fall a painful and elabo- 
rate linguistic drill, more becoming to the work of a high school 
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than to that of a post-graduate course. If I were limited for this 
inaugural lecture to subjects immediately connected with the 
most essential part of my teaching here I would be compelled to 
invite your attention this evening to some such question as the 
precise effect of the accent on the form of Hebrew words, or the 
exact relationship between roots py and y'y or some similar pleas- 
ing exercitation. If I were to attempt to pass from these purely 
linguistic diversions to the broader questions of Hebrew litera- 
ture or theology, to determine the dates and contents of books, 
the development of ideas, or the influence of writers, I would be in 
a sense trespassing on domains already assigned to the sway of 
one or other of my colleagues. On such a formal occasion as 





this, when a man must bring from his store whatever he has of 
i most significant or characteristic, it would ill become me to imply 
that my office can only rise above gerund-grinding and exercise- 
correcting — the sphere of the pedant and the ferule — by play- 
ing the masterful beggar and sorner upon its neighbors. 

But, fortunately, neither the one nor the other is necessary; 
I need not unfold before you the delights of the Hebrew gram- 
marian, nor need I steal the thunder of my brethren. My chair 
is not one of the Hebrew language alone. It privileges me to a 


wider sweep and empowers me to teach —and in this case to 
May—4 
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address you upon — any extra-Biblical phase of Semitic litera- 
ture or life. Especially does it throw open to me the whole great 
world of Islam — in the large dictum of Dr. Johnson, the only ob- 
ject along with the Christian civilization of an intelligent curiosity. 
I therefore venture now to ask your indulgent attention to what 
must of necessity be a very inadequate and rapid sketch of the 
development of Muslim Jurisprudence. The subject is of the 
first importance in itself; for only two great systems of jurispru- 
dence have been wrought out — that of Rome and that of Islam. 
But, further, for the people of the United States, it is, or at least 
should be, of peculiar and immediate interest. In the providence 
of God, but whether for our sins or our virtues is still obscure, a 
considerable part of the Muslim population of the world has 
passed under our care. We are responsible for them, their in- 
stitutions, and their future. It is our duty then to learn what 
these institutions are, what their history has been, and in what 
way and to what degree their future can be affected by us to the 
best results. To the history and nature, then, of this phase of 
these institutions I now invite your attention. 

In tracing the development of Muslim jurisprudence we shall 
meet with few of the difficulties which surrounded Sir Henry 
Maine when he first examined the origins and history of European 
law. We shall not need to push our researches back to the 
primitive family, or to work our way through periods of centuries 
guided by the merest fragments of documents and hints of usage. 
Our subject was born in the light of history; it ran its course in a 
couple of hundred years, and has left at every important point 
authoritative evidences of its whence, its how, and its whither. 
Our difficulties are different but sufficiently great. Shortly, they 
are two. The mass of material is overpowering; the strangeness 
of the ideas involved is perplexing. The wealth of material will 
become plain as we trace the history; but for the strangeness of 
the contents, of the arrangement and the atmosphere of these 
codes, I must prepare you from the outset. How, indeed, can 


we meet a legal code which knows no distinction of personal or 
public, of social or criminal, law, which prescribes and describes 
the use of the toothpick and decides when a wedding invitation 
may be declined, which enters into the minutest and most un- 
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savory details of family life and lays down rules of religious re- 
treat? Is it by some subtle connection of thought that the chapter 
on Oaths and Vows follows immediately that on horse racing; 
and a section on the building-line in a street is inserted in the 
chapter on bankruptcy and composition? One thing at least is 
abundantly clear. Muslim law, in the most absolute sense, fits the 
old definition and is the science of all things, human and divine. 
It tells what we must render to Caesar and what to God, what to 
ourselves and what to our fellows. The bounds of the Socratic 
definition of rendering to each man his due it utterly shatters. 
While theology defines everything that a man shall believe of 
things in heaven and in earth and beneath the earth — and this 
is no flat rhetoric — law prescribes everything that a man shall 
do to God, to his neighbor, and to himself. It takes all duty for 
its portion and defines all action in terms of duty. We have heard 
of the Episcopal clergyman who maintained that the prayer-book 
furnished a form of prayer for every conceivable emergency. One 
of the greatest legists of Islam would never eat a watermelon be- 
cause he could not find that the usage of the Prophet had laid 
down and sanctioned a canonical method of doing so. 

But we must return to the beginning of things, to the egg 
from which this tremendous system was hatched. 

The mother-city of the law of Islam was the little town of 
Yathrib, called Madinat-un-Nabi, the City of the Prophet, or 
shortly, al-Madina, ever since the Hijra or Migration of Muham- 
mad to it, in the year 622 of the Christian Era. Here the first 
Muslim state was founded and the germinal principles of Muslim 
jurisprudence fixed. Both state and jurisprudence were the re- 
sult of the inter-working of the same highly complicated causes. 
The ferments in the case may be classified and described as fol- 
lows: First, in the town itself before the appearance of Muham- 
mad on its little stage — little but so momentous for the future —- 
there were two parties, often at war, oftener at peace. There 
was a genuine Arab element and there was a large settlement of 
Jews. To the Arabs any conception of law was utterly foreign. 
An Arab tribe has no constitution ; its system is one of individu- 
alism; the single man is a sovereign and no writ can lie against 
him; the tribe can cast him forth from its midst, it cannot other- 
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wise coerce him. So stands the case now in the desert, and so 
it was then. Some slight hold there might be on the tribe through 
the fear of the tribal God, but on the individual Arab, always a 
somewhat cynical skeptic, that hold was of the slightest. Further, 
the avenging of a broken oath was left to the god that had wit- 
nessed the oath; if he did not care to right his client no one else 
would interfere. There was a customary law undoubtedly, but it 
was protected by no sanction and enforced by no authority. If 
both parties chose to invoke it, well; if not, the one had nothing to 
fear but the anger of his opponent. That law of custom we shall 
find again appearing in the system of Islam, but there it will be 
backed by the sanction of the wrath of God working through the 
Che Jewish element was in a different case. 
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authority of the State. 
They may have been Jewish immigrants, they may have been 
Jewish proselytes — many Arab tribes we know had gone over 
bodily to Judaism — but their lives were ruled and guided by 
Jewish law. To the primitive and divine legislation on Sinai 
there was an immense accretion by legal fiction and by usage; 
the Roman codes had left their mark and the customary law of 
the desert as well. All this was working in the life of the town 
when Muhammad and his little band of fugitives from Mecca 
entered it. Being Meccans they must have brought with them 
the more developed legal ideas of that trading center, but these 
were of comparatively little account in the scale. The new and 
dominating element was the personality of Muhammad himself. 
His contribution was legislation pure and simple, the only legisla- 
tion that ever was, ever has been in Islam. Till his death, ten 
years later, he ruled his community as an absolute monarch, as a 
prophet in his own right. He sat in the gate and judged the 
people. He had no need of a code, for his own will was enough. 
He followed the customary law of the town as I have described 
it above, when it suited him and he judged that it was best. If 
not, he left it and there was a revelation. So the legislative part 
of the Qur’an grew out of such scraps sent down out of heaven 
to meet the needs of the squabbles and questions of the townsfolk 
of al-Madina. The system was one of pure opportunism; but of 
what body of legislation can that not be said? Of course, on 


the one hand, not all decisions were backed by a revelation, and 
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Muhammad seems, on the other, to have made a few attempts to 
deal systematically with certain standing and constantly-recurring 
problems — such, for example, as the conflicting claims of heirs 
in an estate and the whole complicated question of divorce — 
but, in general, the position holds that Muhammad as a law-giver 
lived from hand to mouth. He did not draw up any Twelve 
Tables or Ten Commandments, or Code, or Digest; he was there 
and the people could come and ask him questions when they 
chose, and that was enough. The conception of a rounded and 
complete system which will meet any case and to which all cases 
must be adjusted by legal fiction or equity, the conception which 
we owe to the genius and experience of the Roman lawyers, was 
foreign to his thought. From time to time he got into diffi- 
culties. A revelation proved too wide or too narrow or left out 
some important possibility. Then there came another to supple- 
ment and correct, or even to set the first quite aside. Muhammad 
had no scruples about progressive revelation as applied to himself. 
Thus, through these interpretive acts as we may call them, many 
flat contradictions have come into the Qur’an and have proved 
the delight of generations of Muslim jurisconsults. 

Such then was the state of things legal in al-Madina during 
the ten years of Muhammad’s rule there until his death in A. D. 
632. Of law there was, strictly speaking, none. In his de- 
cisions Muhammad could follow, certainly, the customary law 
of the town, but to do so there was no necessity upon him other 
than prudence, for his authority was absolute. Yet even with 
such authority and such freedom his task was a hard one. The 
Jews, the native Arabs of al-Madina, and his fellow fugitives from 
Mecca, lived in more or less friction. He had to see to it that 
his decisions did not bring that friction to the point of throwing 
the whole community into a flame. The Jews were soon elimi- 
nated, but the influence of their law undoubtedly lasted in the 
customary law of the town long after they themselves had be- 
come insignificant. Still, with all this, the suitor before Muham- 
mad had no certainty on what basis his claims would be judged, 
whether it would be the old law of the town or a rough equity 
based on Muhammad’s own ideas, or a special revelation ad hoc. 


So far then we may be said to have the three elements, common 
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law, equity, legislation. Legal fiction we shall meet later; Mu- 
hammad had no need of it. 

But with the death of Muhammad in 632 the situation was 
completely changed. We can now speak of Muslim law; legisla- 
tion plays no longer any part; the process of collecting, arranging, 
correlating, and developing has begun. Consider that situation 
as it must have presented itself to one of the immediate successors 
of Muhammad as he sat in his place and judged the people. 
When a case came up fof decision there were several sources 
from which a law in point might be drawn. First among them 
was the Qur’an. It had been collected from the fragmentary state 
in which Muhammad had left it by Abu Bakr, his first Khalifa or 
successor, some two years after his death. Again, some ten years 
later, it was revised and given forth in a final public recension by 
‘Uthman, the third Khalifa. This was the absolute Word of God 





— thoughts and language — and stood and, in theory, still stands 
first of all sources for theology and law. If it contained a law 
clearly applying to the case in hand there was no more to be said; 
divine legislation had settled the matter. If not, recourse was 
next had to the record of the decisions of the Prophet. Hada 
similar one come before him and how had he ruled? If the 
memories of the Companions of the Prophet could adduce nothing 
similar from one of his decisions, then the judge had to look 
further for an authority. But the decisions of Muhammad had 
been many, the memories of his Companions were capacious and 
possessed further, as we must recognize with regret, a constructive 
power that helped the early judges of Islam out of many close 
corners. But if tradition even — true or false — also failed, then 
the judge fell back on the common law of al-Madina, that custo- 
mary law of which I have already spoken. When that too failed, 
the final recourse was had to the common sense of the judge — 
roughly, what we would call equity. At the beginning, therefore, 
of Muslim law it had the following sources: legislation, the usage 
of Muhammad, the usage of al-Madina, equity. Naturally as time 
went by and the figure of the Founder drew back and became more 
obscure and more venerated equity fell gradually into disuse; a 
closer search was made for decisions of that Founder which could 


in any way be pressed into service; a method of analogy, closely 
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allied to legal fiction, was built up to assist in this, and the de- 
velopment of Muslim jurisprudence as a system and a science was 
fairly begun. Further, in later times, the decisions of the first 
four Khalifas and the agreement of the immediate Companions of 
Muhammad came to assume an importance only second to that 
of the decisions of Muhammad himself. Later still, and as a re- 
sult of this, the opinion grew up that a general agreement of the 
jurisconsults of any particular time was to be regarded as a 
legitimate source of law. But we must return to consider our 
subject more broadly and in another field. 

[ have already drawn your attention to the fact that the sphere 
of law is much wider in Islam than it ever has been with us. By 
it all the minutest acts of a Muslim are guided. We, too, passed 
through a stage similar to this in our sumptuary laws, but not 
even the most mediaevally-minded Western state of this Union 
has ventured to put upon its statute-book regulations as to the 
use of the tooth-pick and wash-cloth. Further, the conception 
of law is so wide as to reach essential difference. A Muslim is 
told by his code not only what is required under penalty, but also 
what is either recommended or disliked, but without reward or 
penalty being involved. He may certainly consult his lawyer in 
order to learn how near the wind he can sail without unpleasant 
consequences; but he may also consult him as his spiritual direc- 
tor with regard to the relative praise-worthiness or blame-worthi- 
ness of classes of actions of which our law takes no cognizance. 
That being so, it will be easily understood that the record of the 
manners and customs of the Prophet, of all the little details of his 
life and conversation, came to assume a high importance. Much 
of that was too petty ever to reach expression in the great digests 
of law; not even the most zealous fixer of life by rule and line 
would condemn his fellow-religionist because he preferred to 
carry a different kind of walking-stick from that approved by the 
Prophet, or found it fitting to arrange his hair in a different way. 
But still all pious Muslims paid attention to such things and 
fenced their lives about with the strictest Prophetic precedent. 
In consequence of this there early arose in Islam a class of 
students who made it their business to investigate and hand 
down the minutest details as to the habits of Muhammad. They 
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were not students of law, but students of the traditions out of 
whick law could be made. Their interest lay in gathering 
up and preserving, not in using and applying. From the earliest 
time then there existed these two classes in the bosom of Islam, 
students of tradition proper and students of law proper. For 
long they did not clash, but a collision was inevitable sooner or 
later. 

Yet if the circle of the Muslim horizon had not widened 
beyond the little market town of al-Madina that collision might 
have been long in coming. Its immediate causes were from 
without and are to be found in the wave of conquest that carried 
Islam within the century to Samarcand beyond the Oxus and to 
Tours in southern France. Consider what that wave of conquest 
was and meant. Within fourteen years of the Hijra Damascus 
was taken, and within seventeen years all Syria and Mesopotamia. 
By the year 21 the Muslims held Persia; in 41 they were at Herat; 
and in 56 they reached Samarcand. In the west, Egypt was taken 
in the year 20, but the way through northern Africa was long and 
hard. Carthage did not fall till 74, but Spain was conquered with 
the fall of Toledo in 93. It was in A.D. 732, the year of the Hijra 
114, that the wave at last was turned and the mercy of Tours 
was wrought by Charles the Hammer; but the Muslims still held 
Narbonne and raided in Burgundy and the Dauphiné. The 
wealth that flowed into Arabia from these expeditions was enor- 
mous; money and slaves and luxuries of every kind went far to 
transform the old life of hardness and simplicity. Great estates 
grew up, fortunes were made and lost, the intricacies of the Syrian 
and Persian civilizations overcame their conquerors. All this 
meant new legal conditions and problems. The system that had 
sufficed to guard the right to a few sheep or camels had to be 
transformed before it would suffice to adjust the rights and claims 
of a tribe of millionaires. But it must not be thought that these 
expeditions were only campaigns of plunder. With the Muslim 
armies everywhere went law and justice, such as it was. Jurists 
accompanied each army and were settled in the great camp-cities 
which were built to hold the conquered lands. Al-Basra and 


al-Kufa and Fustat, the parent of Cairo, owe their origin to this, 


and it was in these new seats of militant Islam that speculative 
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jurisprudence arose and moulded the Muslim system. The 
early lawyers had much to do and much to learn, and it is to their 
credit that they recognized both necessities. Muslim law is no 
product of the desert or of the mind of Muhammad, as some have 
said, but rather of the labor of these men struggling consciously 
with a gigantic problem. They might have taken their task 
much more easily than they did; they might have lived as Mu- 
hammad had from hand to mouth and concealed their own sloth 
by force and free invention of authorities. But they recognized 
their responsibility to God and man and the necessity of building 
up a stable and complete means of rendering justice. These 
armies of Muslims, we must always remember, were not like the 
hordes of Attila or Chingiz Khan, destroyers only. The lands 
they conquered were put to hard tribute, but it was under a reign 
of law. They recognized frankly that it was for them that this 
mighty empire existed, but they recognized also that it could 
continue to exist only with order and duty imposed upon all. 


They saw, too, how deficient was their own knowledge and learned 





willingly of the people among wkom they had come. And here, 
a second time, Roman law — the parent law of the world — made 
itself felt. There were schools of that law in Syria at Caesarea 
and LBeyrout, but we need not imagine that the Muslim jurists 
studied there. Rather it was the practical school of the courts 
as they actually existed which they attended. These courts were 
permitted to continue in existence till Islam had learned from 
them all that was needed. We can still recognize certain princi- 
ples that were so carried over. That the duty of proof hes upon 
the plaintiff and the right of defending himself with an oath upon 
the defendant; the doctrine of invariable custom and that of the 
different kinds of legal presumption. These as expressed in 
Arabic are almost verbal renderings of the pregnant utterances of 
Latin law. But most important of all was the liberty suggested 
by that system to the Muslim jurisconsults. I need not remind 
some, at least, of you of the part played in the older school by 
the Kesponsa Prudentium, answers by prominent lawyers to ques- 
tions put to them by their clients, in which the older law of the 
Twelve Tables was expounded, expanded, and often practically 


set aside by their comments. Let me quote the classical state- 
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ment of this by Sir Henry Maine: ‘“ The authors of the new 
jurisprudence during the whole progress of its formation professed 
the most sedulous respect for the letter of the code. They were 
merely explaining it, deciphering it, bringing out its full meaning ; 
but then, in the result, by piecing texts together, by adjusting 
the law to states of fact which actually presented themselves, and 
by speculating on its possible application to others which might 
occur, by introducing principles of interpretation derived from 
the exegesis of other written documents which fell under their 
observation, they educed a vast variety of canons which had 
never been dreamt of by the compilers of the Twelve Tables and 
which were in truth rarely or never to be found there.” * All 
this precisely applies to the development of law in Islam. The 
part of the Twelve Tables was taken by the statute law of the 
Qur’an and the case law derived from the usage of Muhammad, 
that of the Roman Jurisprudentes by those speculative jurists who 
worked mostly outside of al-Madina in the camp-cities of Meso- 
potamia and Syria, and the Responsa, the answers, by the 
“ Opinion ” which they claimed as a legitimate legal method and 
source. The Arabic term which I here render Opinion has passed 
through marked vicissitudes of usage. In old Arabic, before it, 
in the view of some, began to keep bad company, it meant an 
opinion that was thoughtful, weighed, and reasonable, as opposed 
to a hasty dictate of ill-regulated passion. In that sense it is used 
in a tradition — probably forged — handed down from Muham- 
mad. He was sending a judge to take charge of legal affairs in 
al-Yaman and asked him on what he would base his legal de- 


cisions. “On the Qur’an,” he replied. ‘“ But if that contains 
nothing to the purpose?” ‘“ Then upon your Usage.” “ But if 


that also fails you?” “ Then I will follow my Opinion.” And 
the Prophet approved his purpose. A similar tradition goes back 
to ‘Umar, the first Khalifa, and it too is probably a later forgery, 
written to defend this source of law. But with the revolt against 
the use of Opinion, to which we shall soon come, the term itself 
fell into grave disrepute and came to signify an unfounded con- 
clusion. In its extremest development it went beyond the 
Responsa, which professed always to be in exact accord with the 
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letter of the older law and attained to be equity in the strict 
sense, that is, the rejection of the letter of the law for a view 
supposed to be more in accordance with the spirit of justice itself. 
Thus, equity in the English sense is the law administered by the 
court of chancery and claims “ to override the older jurisprudence 
of the country on the strength of an intrinsic ethical superiority.” * 
In Roman law as introduced by the edict of the Praetor it was the 
law of Nature, “ the part of the law ‘ which natural reason appoints 
for all mankind.’”’ + This is represented in Islam under two forms 
covered by two technical terms. The one is that the legist, in 
spite of the fact that the analogy of the fixed code clearly points 
to one course, “ considers it better ” to follow a different one; and 
the other is that under the same conditions he chooses a free 
course “for the sake of general benefit to the community.” 
Further scope of equity Muslim law never reached, and the 
legitimacy of these developments was, as we shall see, bitterly 
contested. The freedom of opinion, with its possibility of a sys- 
tem of equity, had eventually to be given up, and all that was left 
in its place was a permissibility of analogical deduction, the 
nearest thing to which in western law is legal fiction. Ina word, 
the possibility of development by means of equity was lost, and 
legal fiction entered in its place. But this anticipates, and I 
must return and take up the strictly historical movement. 
During the first thirty years after the death of Muhammad — 
the period covered by the reigns of the four theocratic rulers 
whom Islam still calls ““ The Four Just Khalifas,” — the two twin 
studies of tradition and of law were fostered and encouraged by 
the state. The center of that state was still in al-Madina, on 
ground sacred with the memories of the Prophet, amid the scenes 
where he had himself been lord and judge, and under the con- 
Gitions in which his life as ruler had been cast. All the sources, 
except that of divine revelation, which had been open to him, were 
open to his successors and they made full use of all. Round 
that mother-hearth of Islam was still gathered the great body of 
the immediate Companions of Muhammad, and they formed a 


deliberative or consulting council to aid the Khalifa in his task. 


The gathering of tradition and the developing of law were vital 
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functions; they were the basis of the public life of the state. This 
patriarchal period in Muslim memory is the Golden Age of Islam, 
‘the days of good ‘Umar.’ It ended with the death of ‘Ali in 
the year 4o of the Hijra and the accession of Mu‘awiya in the 


” 


following year. ‘“ For thirty years,” runs a tradition from the 
Prophet, ** My People will tread in My Path; then will come kings 
and princes.” And so it was. Mu‘awiya was the first of the 
Umayyad dynasty, and with him and them Islam in all but name 
was atanend. Heand they were Arab kings of the old type that 
had reigned before Muhammad at al-Hira and Ghassan, whose 
will had been their law. The capital of the new kingdom was Da- 
mascus; al-Madina became a place of refuge, a cave of Adullam, 
for the old Muslim party. There they might live their lives ac- 
cording to the usage of Muhammad, they might spin theories of 
state and of law and lament the good old days; so long as there 
was no open rebellion the Umayyads cared little for those things 
or for the men who dreamt them. Once the Umayyads were 
driven to capture and sack the holy city, a horror in Islam to 
this day. After that there was peace, the peace of the accom- 
plished fact. This is the genuinely Arab period in the history of 
Islam. It is a period full of color and light and life, of love and 
song, battle and feasting. Thought was free and conduct too. The 
great theologian of the Greek Church, John of Damascus, held 
high office at the Umayyad court, and al-Akhtal, a Christian at 
least in name, was their poet laureate. It is true that the stated 
services of religion were kept up, and on every Friday the Khalifa 
had to entertain the people by a display of eloquence and wit 
in the weekly sermon. But the old world was dead and the days 
of its unity would never come again. So all knew except the 
irreconcilable party, the last of the true Muslims who still haunted 
the sacred soil of al-Madina and labored in the old paths. They 
gathered the traditions of the prophet; they regulated their lives 
more and more strictly by his usage; they gave ghostly counsel 
in such points to the pious who sought their help; they labored to 
build up elaborate systems of law. But it was all elaboration 
and hypothetical purely. There was in it no vitalizing force 
from practical life. From this time on Muslim law has been morc 


or less in the position held by the canon law of the Church of 
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Rome in a country that will not recognize it, yet dares not utterly 
reject it. The Umayyads were statesmen and opportunists; they 
lived in legal things as much from hand to mouth as Muhammad 
had done. He had cut all knots with divine legislation; they cut 
them with the edge of their will. Under them, as under him, a 
system of law was impossible. But along with this, in quiet and 
in secret, the canon law of Islam was slowly growing up, slowly 
rounding into full perfection of detailed correlation. It was 
governing absolutely the private lives of all the good Muslims 
that were left, and even the godless Umayyads, as they had to 
preach on Fridays to the people of Muhammad, so they had to 
deal with it cautiously and respectfully. Of the names and lives 
of these obscure jurists little has reached us and I need not recite 
that little to you here. Only with the final fall of the Umayyads 
in the year of the Hijra 132 do we come into the light and see 
the different schools forming under clear and definite leaders. 
That great revolution which brought the ‘Abbasid dynasty to 
power seemed at first to the pious theologians and lawyers to be 
areturn of the old days. They dreamt of entering again into their 
rights; that the canon law would be the full law of the land. It 
was only slowly that their eyes were opened and many gave up 
the vain contest and contented themselves with compromise. 
This had been rare under the Umayyads; the one or two canon 
lawyers who had thrown in their lot with them had been marked 
men. Far more accepted the favors of the ‘Abbasids, took office 
under them, and worked in their cause. The ‘Abbasids, too, had 
need of such men. It was practically the religious sentiment of 
the people that had overthrown the Umayyads and raised them 
to power; and that religious sentiment, though it could never be 
fully satisfied, must yet be respected and, more important still, 
used. There is a striking parallel between the situation then and 
that of Scotland at the Revolution Settlement of 1688. The 
power of the Stuarts — that is, of the worldly Umayyads — had 
been overthrown. The oppressed Church of the Covenant — that 
is, the old Muslim party — had been freed. The state was to be 
settled upon a new basis. What was that basis to be? The 
Covenanting party demanded the recognition of the Headship of 
Christ — that the Kirk should rule the state, or, rather, should 
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be the state, and that all other religious views should be put under 
penalty. The old Muslim party looked for similar things. That 
religious life should be purified, that the canon law should be 
again the law of the state, that the constitution of ‘Umar should 
be restored. How the Covenanters were disappointed, how much 
they got and how much they failed to get, I need not repeat to you. 
Exactly in the same way it befell the old Muslims. The theological 
reformation was sweeping and complete. The first ‘Abbasids were 
pious, at least outwardly ; the state was put upon a pious footing. 
The canon law also was formally restored, but with large practical 
modifications. Canon lawyers were received into the service of the 
state, provided they were adaptable enough. Impossible men had 
no place under the ‘Abbasids; their officials must be pliable and 
dexterous, for a new modus vivendi was to be found. The rough 
and ready Umayyad cutting of the knot had failed; the turn had 
now come to piety and dexterity in twisting law. The court 
lawyers learned to drive a coach and four through any of the old 
statutes and found their fortunes in their brains. So the issue 
was bridged, but a large party of malcontents was left. And 
from this time on in Islam the lawyers and the theologians have 
divided into two classes, the one admitting as a matter of ex- 
pediency the authority of the powers of the time and aiding them 
in their task as rulers, the other, irreconcilable and unreconciled, 
denouncing the state as sunk in unbelief and deadly sin, and its 
lawyers as traitors to the cause of religion. To pursue our 
parallel, they are represented in Scotland by a handful of Cove- 
nanting congregations and in this country by the much more nu- 
merous and powerful Reformed Presbyterian Church. 

It is a significant fact that with the lifting of the Umayyad 
pressure and the encouragement of legal studies, such as it was, 
by the ‘Abbasids, definite and recognized schools of law began to 
form. What had so long been in process in secret became public, 
and its results crystallized under certain prominent teachers. I 
propose now to take up these schools in the order of the death- 
dates of their founders; to establish their principles and trace 
their histories. We shall find the same conceptions recurring 
again and again which I have already brought to your notice — 
Qur’an, tradition, agreement, opinion, analogy, local usage, pref- 
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erence in the teeth of the written law —till at length, when the 
battle is over, the sources will have limited themselves to the four 
which have survived to this day, Qur’an, Tradition, Agreement, 
Analogy. And, similarly, of the six schools of which I have to 
speak, four only will remain to the present time, but these of equal 
rank and validity in the eyes of the believers. 

The ‘Abbasids came to power in the year of the Hijra 132, 
and in 150 died Abu Hanifa, the first student and teacher of law 
to leave behind him a systematic body of teaching and a mission- 
ary school of pupils. He was a Persian by race and perhaps the 
most distinguished example of the rule that Muslim scientists 
and thinkers might write in Arabic, but were seldom of Arab 
blood. He does not seem to have held office as a judge or to have 
practiced law at all. He was, rather, an academic student, a 
speculative or philosophical jurist we might call him. His sys- 
tem of law, therefore, was not based upon the exigencies of ex- 
perience; it did not arise from an attempt to meet actual cases. 
We might say of it, rather, but in a good sense, that it was a sys- 
tem of casuistry, an attempt to build up on philosophical princi- 
ples a set of rules which would answer every conceivable question 
inlaw. Inthe hands of some of his pupils, when applied to actual 
facts, it tended to develop into casuistry in the bad sense, but no 
charge of perverting justice for his own advantage seems to have 
been brought against Abu Hanifa himself. His chief instruments 
in constructing his system were opinion and analogy. He leant 
little upon traditions of the usage of Muhammad, but preferred to 
take the Qur’anic texts and develop from them his details. But 
the doing of this compelled him to modify simple opinion — 
equivalent to equity, as we have seen — and limit it to analogy of 
some written statute. He could hardly forsake a plain res judicata 
of Muhammad, and follow his own otherwise unsupported views, 
but he might choose to do so if he could base it on analogy from 
the Qur’an. Thus he came to use what was practically legal 
fiction. It is the application of an old law in some sense or way 
that was never dreamt of by the first imposer of the law, and 
which may, in fact, run directly counter to the purpose of the law. 
The fiction is that it is the original law that is being observed, 
while, as a matter of fact, there has come in its place an entirely 
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different law. So Abu Hanifa would contend that he was follow- 
ing the divine legislation of the Qur’an, while his adversaries con- 
tended that he was really following his own opinion. But if, on 
the one hand, he was thus limited from equity to legal fiction, on 
another, he developed a new principle of even greater freedom. 
I have spoken already of the changes which were of necessity 
involved in the new conditions of the countries conquered by 
the Muslims; the law of the desert not only often failed to apply 
to town and agricultural life, it was even directly mischievous. 
On account of this a consideration of local conditions was early 
accepted as a principle, but in general terms. These were re- 
duced to definiteness by Abu Hanifa under the formula of “ hold- 
ing for better.” He would say, “ The analogy in the case points 
to such and such a rule, but under the circumstances I| hold it for 
better to rule thus and thus.”” This method, as we shall see later, 
was vehemently attacked by his opponents, as was his system in 


general. Yet that system by its philosophical perfection — due 





to its philosophical origin—and perfection in detail — due to gen- 
erations of practical workers — has survived all attack and can 
now be said to be the leading one of the four existing schools. No 
legal writings of Abu Hanifa have reached us nor does he seem to 
have himself cast his system into a finished code. That was done 
by his immediate pupils and especially by two, the Qadi Abu 
Yusuf, who died in 182, and Muhammad b. al-Hasan, who died in 
189. Books from both of these have come down to us. The first 
was consulting lawyer and chief Qadi to the great Khalifa, Harun 
ar-Rashid, and, if stories can be believed, proved himself as com- 
plaisant of conscience and ingenious in legal resource as a court- 
casuist need be. He wrote for Harun a book which we have still 
on the canon law as applied to the revenues of the state, a thorny 
and almost impossible subject, for the canon law makes really no 
provision for the necessary funds of even a simple form of govern- 
ment, and much less for such a luxurious array of palaces and 
officials as had grown up around the ‘Abbasids. Through the 
influence of Abu Yusuf these accepted the school of Abu Hanifa, 
which thus gained an official importance which it never there- 


after lost. 
While Abu Hanifa was developing his system in Mesopotamia 
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al-Awza‘'i was working similarly in Syria. He was born at 
Baalbec, lived at Damascus and at Beyrout, where he died in 157. 
Of him and his teaching we know comparatively little. But so 
far it is clear that he was not a speculative jurist of the same type 
as Abu Hanifa, but paid especial attention to traditions. At one 
time his school was followed by the Muslims of Syria and the en- 
tire west to Morocco and Spain. But its day was a short one. 
The school of Abu Hanifa championed by the Abu Yusuf, whom 
I have mentioned, with his tremendous influence as chief Qadi 
of the ‘Abbasid empire, pushed it aside, and at the present day it 
has no place except in history. For us its interest is that of 
another witness to the early rise and spread of systems of juris- 
prudence outside of Arabia. 

In A.H. 179, three years before the death of Abu Yusuf, and 
twenty-nine after that of Abu Hanifa, there died at al-Madina the 
founder and head of an independent school of a very different 
type. This was Malik b. Anas, under whose hands what we may 
call for distinction the historical school of al-Madina, finally took 
form. You will remember the stress which I laid upon al-Madina 
as the mother-city of Muslim law. It was the special home of 
the traditions of the Prophet and the scene of his legislative and 
judicial life. Its pre-Islamic customary law had been sanctioned 
in a sense by his use. It had been the capital of the state in its 
purest days. From the height of all these privileges its tradition- 
ists and lawyers looked down upon the outsiders and parvenues 
who had begun to intermeddle in sacred things. But it must 
not be thought that this school was of a rigid traditionism. The 
case was quite the reverse, and in many respects it is hard to make 
a distinction between it and that of Abu Hanifa. Its first source 
of necessity was the Qur’an. Then came the usage of the Prophet. 
It merged into the usage of the Successors of the Prophet, the 
agreement of the Companions of the Prophet, and the unwritten 
custom of the town. It will be seen that here the historical 
weight of the place came to bear. No other place, no other com- 

nunity, could furnish that later tradition with anything like the 

same authority. Further, Malik b. Anas was a practical jurist, a 

working judge. He was occupied in meeting real cases from 

day to day. When he sat in public and judged the people, or 
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with his pupils around him and expounded and developed the 
law, he could look back upon a line of canon lawyers who had 
sat in his place and done as he was doing. In that lies the great 
difference. He was in practical touch with actual life; that was 
one point; and, secondly, he was in the direct line of the apostolic 
succession, and in the precise environment of the Prophet. So 
when he went beyond Qur’an, prophetic usage, agreement, and 
gave out decisions on simple opinion, the feeling of the com- 
munity justified him. It was a different thing for Malik b. Anas, 
sitting there in state in al-Madina to use his judgment, and for 
some quick-brained vagabond of a Persian or Syrian proselyte, 
some pauvre diable with neither kith nor kin in the country, to 
venture to lay down principles of law. So the pride of the city of 
the prophet distinguished between him and Abu Hanifa. But 
though the speculative element in the school of Malik, apart from 
its local and historical environment, which gave it unifying 
weight, was essentially the same as in the school of Abu Hanifa, 
yet it is true that at al-Madina it played a less important part. 
Malik used tradition more copiously and took refuge in Opinion 
less frequently. Without Opinion he could not have built his 
system; but for him it was not so much a primary principle as a 
means of escape. Yet one principle of great freedom he did de- 
rive from it and laid down with clearness; it is the conception of 
the Public Advantage. When a rule would make a general injury 
it is to be set aside even in the teeth of a valid analogy. This, 
you will notice, is nearly the same as the Preference of Abu Hanifa. 
The technical term chosen by Malik to express his idea was prob- 
ably intended to distinguish it from that of Abu Hanifa, and also 
to suggest in the public advantage a more valid basis than the 
mere preference of the legist. Another conception which Malik 
and his school developed into greater exactitude and force was 
that of the Agreement. You will remember that from the death 
of Muhammad all the surviving Companions resident in al- Madina 


formed a kind of consultive council to aid the Khalifa with their 


store of tradition and experience. Their agreement on any point 
was final; it was the voice of the Church. This doctrine of the 
infallibility of the body of believers developed in Islam until at its 


widest it was practically the same as the canon of Catholic truth 
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formulated by Vincent of Lerins, Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus. But Malik had no intention of granting any such de- 
ciding power to the outside world. The world for him was al- 
Madina and the agreement of al-Madina established Catholic 
verity. In the next school we shall find the principle of Agree- 
ment put upon a broader basis and granted greater weight. 
Finally, Malik is the first founder of a system from whom a law- 
book has come down to us. It is not in the exact sense a manual 
or code, rather a collection of materials for a code with remarks 
by the collector. He gives the traditions which seem to him of 
juristic importance — about 1,700 in all— arranged according 
to subject, and follows up when necessary each section with re- 
marks upon the usage of al-Madina and upon his own view in the 
matter. When he cannot find either tradition or usage, he evi- 
dently feels himself of sufficient authority to follow his own 
opinion, and lays down on that basis a binding rule. This, how- 
ever, as we have seen, is very different from allowing other people. 
outsiders to al-Madina, to do the same thing. The school founded 
by Malik b. Anas on these principles is one of the still surviving 
four. As that of Abu Hanifa spread eastwards, so that of Malik 
spread westward, and for a time crushed out all others. 

But now we pass from simple development to development 
through conflict. Open conflict, so far as there had been any, had 
covered points of detail; for example, the kind of Opinion pro- 
fessed by Abu Hanifa, on the one hand, and Malik, on the other. 
One of the chiefest of the pupils of Abu Hanifa, the Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan whom I have already mentioned, spent three years 
in study with Malik at al-Madina, and found no difficulty in thus 
combining his schools. The conflict of the future was to be dif- 
ferent and to touch the very basis of things. The muttering of the 
coming storm had been heard for long, but it was now to burst. 
Exact dates we cannot give, but the reaction must have been pro- 
gressing in the latter part of the life of Malik b. Anas. 

You will remember the distinction which I drew between 
traditionists and lawyers and the promise of future collision which 
lay there. It is the collision which always has come between 
historical or empirical and speculative or philosophical students 


of systems of jurisprudence. The one side points to the ab- 
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surdities, crudities, and inadequacies of a system based upon tra- 
dition and developing by usage, and the other says that we are 
not wise enough to rewrite the laws of our ancestors. These 
urge a necessity; those retort an inability. Add to this a belief 
on the part of the traditionists that they were defending a divine 
institution, and you have the situation as it now lay in Islam. 
The extreme right said that law should be based on Qur’an and 
tradition only; the extreme left, that it was better to leave untrust- 
worthy and obscure traditions and work out a system of rules by 
logic and the necessities of the case. To and fro between these 
two extremes swayed the conflict to which we now come. 

In that conflict three names stand out: ash-Shafi‘'i, who died 
in 204, Ahmad b. Hanbal, who died in 241, and Da’ud az-Zahiri, 
who died in 270. Strangely enough, the first of these, ash-Shafi‘i, 
struck the mediating note, and the other two diverged further and 
further from the via media thus shown towards a blank tradi- 
tionism. 

Ash-Shafi‘i is without question one of the greatest figures in 
the history of law. Perhaps he had not the originality and keen- 
ness of Abu Hanifa, but he had a balance of mind and temper, a 
clear vision and full grasp of means and ends that enabled him to 
say what proved to be the last word in the matter. After him 
came attempts to tear down, but they failed. The fabric of the 
Muslim canon law stood firm. There is a tradition from the 
Prophet that he promised that with the end of every century 
would come a restorer of the faith of his people. At the end of 
the first century there was a pious Khalifa who, by some accident, 
strayed in amongst the Umayyads. At the end of the second 
came ash-Shafi‘i. His work was to mediate and systematize and 
bore especially on the sources from which rules of law might be 
drawn. His position on the positive side may be stated as one 
of great reverence for tradition. ‘“ If you ever find a tradition 
from the Prophet saying one thing,” he is reported to have said, 
“and a decision from me saying another thing, follow the tra- 
according to Muslim rules 





dition.” An absolutely authentic 
and clear tradition from the Prophet he regarded as 





of evidence 
of equally divine authority with a passage in the Qur’an. Both 


were inspired utterances, if slightly different in form; the Qur’an 
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was verbally inspired, such traditions were inspired as to their 
content. And if such a tradition contradicted a Qur’anic pas- 
sage and came after it in time, then the written law of the Qur’an 
was abrogated by the oral law of the tradition. But this position 
involved grave difficulties. The speculative jurists had defended 
their position from the beginning by pointing to the many con- 
tradictory traditions which were afloat, and asking how the 
house of tradition could stand when so divided against itself. A 
means of reconciling traditions had to be found, and to this ash- 
Shafi‘i gave himself. I need not go over his methods here; they 
were the same that have always been used in such emergencies. 
The worship of the letter led to straining of the letter and to 
explaining away of the letter. But there lay a rock in his course 
more dangerous than any mere contradiction in differing tradi- 
tions. Usages had grown up and taken fast hold which were 
in the teeth of all traditions. These usages were in the individual 
life, in the constitution of the state, and in the rules and de- 
cisions of the law courts. The pious theologian and lawyer 
might rage against them as he chose; they were there, firmly 
rooted, and would not budge. They were not arbitrary changes, 
but had come about in the process of time through the revolu- 
tions of circumstances and varying local conditions. Ash-Shafi‘i 
showed his greatness by recognizing the inevitable and providing 
aremedy. This lay in an extension of the principle of Agree- 
ment and the erection of it into a formal source. Whatever the 
community of Islam has agreed upon at any time is of God. We 
have met this principle before, but never couched in so absolute 
and Catholic a form. The agreement of the immediate Com- 
panions of Muhammad had weight with his first Successors. The 
agreement of these Companions and of the first generation after 
them had determining weight in the early church. The agree- 
ment of al-Madina had weight with Malik b. Anas. The agree- 
ment of many divines and legists always had weight of a kind. 
Among lawyers a principle to the contrary of which the memory 
of man ran not, had been determining. But this was wider, and 
from this time on the Unity of Islam was assured. The evident 
voice of the People of Muhammad was to be the voice of God. 


Yet this principle, if full of hope and value for the future, involved 
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the canonists of the time in no small difficulties. Was it con- 
ceivable that the Agreement could override the usage of the 
Prophet? Evidently not. There must, then, they argued, once 
have existed some tradition to the same effect as the Agreement, 
although it had now been lost. Some such now lost authority 
must be pre-supposed. This can remind us of nothing so much 
as of the theory of the inerrant original of the Scriptures. And 
it had the fate of that theory. The weight of necessity forced 
aside any such trifling, and the position was frankly admitted that 
the Agreement of the Community was a safer and more certain 
basis than traditions from the Prophet. Even traditions were 
alleged to that effect. “ My People will never agree in an error,” 
declared Muhammad, or, at least, the later church made him so 
declare. 

But ash-Shafi‘i found that even the addition of Agreement to 
Qur'an and Prophetic Usage did not give him basis enough for 
his system. Opinion he utterly rejected; the Preference of Abu 
Hanifa and the conception of the Common Welfare of Malik b. 
Anas were alike to him. It is true also that both had been prac- 
tically saved under Agreement. But he held fast by Analogy 
whether based on the letter of the Qur’an or on the Usage of the 
Prophet. It was an essential instrument for his purpose. As was 
said, ‘‘ The laws of the Qur’an and of the Usage are limited: The 
possible cases are unlimited: That which is unlimited can never 
be contained in that which is limited.” But in ash-Shafi‘i’s use 
of Analogy there is a distinction to be observed. In seeking to 
establish a parallelism between a case that has arisen and a rule in 
the Qur’an or the Usage, which is similar in some points, but not 
precisely parallel, are we to look to external points of contact 
and resemblance, or may we go further and seek to determine 
the reason lying behind the rule and from that draw our analogy? 
The point seems simple enough and the early speculative jurists 
sought the reason. For that they were promptly attacked by 
the traditionists. Such a method was an attempt to look into the 
mysteries of God, they were told; man has no business to inquire 
after reasons, all he has to do is to obey. The point thus raised 


was fought over for centuries, and schools are classified according 
to their attitude towards it. The position of ash-Shafi‘i seems 
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to have been that the reason for a command was to be considered 
in drawing an analogy, but that there must be some clear guide 
in the text itself pointing to the reason. He thus left himself 
free to consider the causes of the divine commands and yet pro- 
duced the appearance of avoiding any irreverence or impiety in 
doing so. 

I have now put before you the four sources or bases of juris- 
prudence as accepted and defined by ash-Shafi‘i, Qur’an, Prophetic 
Usage, Analogy, Agreement. The last has come to bear more and 
more weight. Every Shafi‘ite law book begins each section with 
words to this effect, “ The basis of this rule, after the Agreement, 
is ’’ Qur’an or Usage, as the case may be. The Agreement must 
put its stamp on every rule to make it valid. Further, all the now 
existing schools have practically accepted ash-Shafi‘i’s classifica- 
tion of the sources, and many have contended that a lawyer, no 
matter his school, who does not use all these four sources can- 
not be permitted to act as a judge. Ash-Shafi‘i has accomplished 
his own definition of a true jurist: “ Not he is a jurist who gathers 
statements and prefers one of them, but he who establishes a new 
principle from which a hundred branches may spring.” 

But the extreme traditionists were little satisfied with this 
compromise. They objected to Analogy and they objected to 
Agreement: nothing but the pure law of God and the Prophet 
would satisfy them. And their numbers were undoubtedly large. 
The common people always heard traditions gladly, and it was 
easy to turn to ridicule the subtleties of the professional lawyers. 
How much simpler, it struck the average mind, it would be to 
follow some clear and unambiguous saying of the Prophet ; then 
one could feel secure. This desire of the plain man to take tra- 
ditions and interpret them strictly and literally was met by the 
school of Da’ud az-Zahiri, David the Literalist. He was born 
three or four years before the death of ash-Shafi‘i, which oc- 
curred in 204. He was trained as a Shafi‘ite, and that, too, of 
the narrower, more traditional type; but it was not traditional 
enough for him. So he had to cut himself loose and form a school 
of his own. He rejected utterly Analogy; he limited Agree- 
ment as a source to the agreement of the immediate Companions 


of Muhammad; he limited himself to Qur'an and Prophetic 
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Usage. In another point also he diverged. Ash-Shafi‘i had evi- 
dently exercised a very great personal influence upon his follow- 
ers. All looked up to him and were prepared to swear to his words. 
So there grew up a tendency for a scholar to take a thing upon the 
authority of his master. ‘ Ash-Shafi‘i taught so: I am a Shafi‘ite 
and I hold so.” This, too, Da’ud utterly rejected. The scholar 
must examine the proofs for himself and form his own opinion. 
But he had another peculiarity, and the one which gained him 
the name of literalist. Everything, Qur’an and tradition, must 
be taken in the most exact sense, however absurd it might be. Of 
course, to have gone an inch beyond the very first meaning of the 
words would have been to stray in the direction of Analogy. Yet, 
as fate would have it, to Analogy, more or less, he had in the end 
to come. The inexorable law that the limited cannot bound the 
unlimited was proved again. ‘“ Analogy is like carrion,’ con- 
fessed a very much earlier traditionist, “ when there is nothing 
else, you eat it.” Da’ud tried to make his meal more palatable by 
a change in name. He called it a proof instead of a source: but 
what difference of idea he involved in that I have been unable to 
determine. This brought him to the doctrine of cause on which 
I have already touched. Were we at liberty to seek the cause 
‘proof’ from that? If 


of a divine word or action and lead our 
the cause was directly stated then Da’ud held that we must re- 
gard it as having been the cause in this case; but we were not 
at liberty, he added, to look for it, or on it, as cause in any other 
case. 

It is evident that here we have to do with an impossible man 
and school; and so the Muslim world found. Most said roundly 
that it was illegal to permit a Zahirite to act as judge, on much 
the same grounds that objection to circumstantial evidence will 
throw out a man now as juror. If they had been using modern 
language they would have said that it was because he was a hope- 
less crank. Yet the Zahirite school lasted for centuries and 
drew long consequences, historical and theological, into which 
I cannot go at present. It never held rank as an acknowledged 
school of Muslim law. 

We now come to the last of the four schools, and it, strange 


as its origin was, need not detain us long. The Zahirite reaction 
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had failed through its very extremeness. It was left to a dead 
man and a devoted Shafi‘ite to head the last attack upon the 
school of his master. Ahmad b. Hanbal was a theologian and 
traditionist of the first rank; he made no claim to be a construc- 


tive lawyer. There has come down to us from him an immense 
collection of some thirty thousand traditions, but these are not 
even arranged for legal purposes. He suffered terribly for the 
orthodox faith in the rationalist persecution under the Khalifa 
al-Ma’mun and his sufferings gained him the position of a saint. 
But he never dreamed of founding a school, least of all in opposi- 
tion to his master, ash-Shafi‘i. He died in 241, and after his death 
his disciples drew together and the fourth school was founded. 
It was simply reactionary and did not make progress in any way. 
It minimized Agreement and Analogy and tended towards literal 
interpretation. As might be expected from its origin, its history 
has been one of violence, of persecution and counter-persecution, 
of insurrection and riot. Again and again the streets of Baghdad 
ran blood from its excesses. It has now by far the smallest fol- 
lowing of the four surviving schools. 

[ need not pursue this history further. With ash-Shafi‘i the 
great development of Muslim jurisprudence closes. Legislation, 
equity, legal fiction have done their parts; the hope for the 
future lay, and lies, in the principle of the Agreement. The com- 
mon sense of the Muslim community, working through that ex- 
pression of Catholicity, has set aside in the past even the un- 
doubted letter of the Qur’an, and, in the future, will still further 
break the grasp of that dead hand. It is the principle of unity 
in Islam. But there is a principle of variety, as you cannot have 
failed to notice. The four schools of law whose origin we have 
traced are all equally valid and their decisions equally sacred in 
Muslim eyes. The believer may belong to any one of these 
which he chooses; he must belong to one; and when he has chosen 
his school he accepts it and its rules to the uttermost. Yet he 
does not cast out as heretics the followers of the other schools. 
In every chapter their codes differ more or less, but each school 
bears with the others; sometimes, it may be, with a superior tone, 
but still bears. This liberty of variety in unity is again un- 


doubtedly due to the Agreement. It has expressed itself, as it 
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often does, in apocryphal traditions from the Prophet. That is 
the last rag of respect left to the traditionist school. Thus we 
are told that the Prophet said, * The disagreement of My People 
is a Mercy from God.” ‘This supplements and completes the 
other equally apocryphal but equally important tradition, ‘‘ My 
People will never agree upon an error.” 

But there is a third principle at work which we cannot view 
with the same favor. As we have seen, every Muslim must 
attach himself to a legal school, and may choose any one of these 
four. But once he has chosen his school he is absolutely bound 
by the decisions and rules of that school. This is the principle 
against which the Zahirites protested, but their protest was in 
vain. The result of it, working through centuries, has been 
that now no one — except from a spirit of historical curiosity — 
ever dreams of going back from the text-books of the present 
day to the works of the older masters. Further, such an attempt 
to get behind the later commentaries would not be permitted. 
We have comment upon comment upon comment, abstract of this, 
and expansion of that, but each hangs by his predecessor and 
dares not go another step backwards. The great masters of the 
four schools settled the broad principles; they were authorities 
of the first degree, second to Muhammad in virtue of his inspira- 
tion only. Second came the masters who had authority within 
the separate schools to determine the questions that arose there. 
Third, masters of still lesser rank for minor points. And so the 
chain runs on. The possibility of a new legal school arising or 
of any considerable change within these existing schools is flatly 
denied. Every legist now has his place and degree of liberty 
fixed, and he must be content. 

These three principles, then, of Catholic unity and its ability 
to make and to abrogate laws, of the liberty of diversity in that 
unity, and of blind subjection to the past within that diversity — 
these three principles must be our hope and fear for the Muslim 
peoples. What that future will be none can tell. The grasp of 
the dead hand of Islam is close, but its grip at many points has 
been forced to relax. Very early, as I have already pointed out, 


the canon law had to give way to the will of the sovereign, and 


ground once lost it has never regained. Now, in every Muslim 
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country, except perhaps the Wahhabi state in Central Arabia, 
there are two codes of law administered by two separate courts. 
The one judges by this canon law and has cognizance of what 
we may call private and family affairs, marriage, divorce, in- 
heritance. Its judges also give advice to those who consult them 
on such personal matters as details of the ritual law, the law of 
oaths and vows, etc. The other court knows no law except the 
custom of the country and the will of the ruler. It decides all 
matters of public and criminal and business law, all affairs be- 
tween man and man. This is the legal situation throughout the 
whole Muslim world from Sulu to the Atlantic and from Africa 
to China. The canon lawyers, on their side, have never admitted 
this to be anything but flat usurpation. There have not failed 
some even who branded as heretics and unbelievers those who 
took any part in such courts of the world and the devil. They 
look back to the good old days of the Four Just Khalifas when 
there was but one law in Islam, and forward to the days of the 
Mahdi when that one law will be restored.- There, between a 
dead past and a hopeless future, we may leave them. The real 
future is not theirs. Law is greater than lawyers, and it works 
in the end for justice and life. 
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Book Lievicws. 


To the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” two new vol- 
umes have been added; one on Chronicles, by Dr. Barnes of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and the other on Proverbs by Archdeacon Perowne. Dr. 
Barnes is already favorably known in connection with the Peshita ver- 
sion of Chronicles, and he has now furnished a very carefully worked out 
commentary that can be heartily recommended as excellent and full 
within the limits of its size. The character of the book has been recog- 
nized, and a simple yet thorough exposition has been preferred to any 
hortatory attempts. The only quarrel we have with Dr. Barnes is over 
part of his criticism of the English version. Glister is not “‘ obsolete,” 
nor is magnifical “uncouth.” Archdeacon Perowne is not a Hebraist 
like Dr. Barnes and he has got a very difficult Hebrew book on his 
hands. That is how things often go in such a Series as this. When a 
book is hard and full of contentious matter it is given to some one to 
whom, for sufficient reasons, it offers few difficulties and who sees little 
to fight over. This commentary, we do not doubt, will appeal to Sunday- 
schools. It improves the numerous occasions which Proverbs presents, 
and is edifying throughout. (Macmillan, pp. xxxvi, 303; 196. $1 and 75 
cts.) 


He who attempts to trace The Rise of the New Testament sets before 
himself a delicate and difficult task. Even though the effort be simply 
to present to the public a “ short and readable” account, it ought not to 
be overlooked that accuracy and impartiality are essential requirements. 
In these respects the book by Mr. D. S. Muzzey signally fails. It is in- 
accurate in many minor points, and peculiarly unsympathetic with the 
times with which it professes to deal. Though not written for scholars, 
it is in fact a work which will tend to mislead any but the professional 
student. The outline of the process by which the New Testament 
writings became a closed collection is fairly accurate, but the treatment 
of the particular steps in this process is exceedingly prejudiced and un- 
fair. The book cannot be commended. (Macmillan, pp. x, 146. $1.25.) 


In The Divine Origin of the Bible Dr. R. A. Torrey has given us a 
characteristic product. Within the space of ninety-three small pages are 
set forth a tenfold demonstration of the divine origin and authority of 
the Bible; a tenfold classification of the difficulties of the Bible, with an 
ordered discussion of their nature, and instruction as to their treatment; 
and a display of its divine power in eight paragraphs. The features that 
most impress a reader are the excessively curt dogmatism of the first 
section, and the extreme inadequacy of the second part. Still the booklet 
embodies a fine appeal for a determined, humble, and sincere study of 
the Word of God. (Revell, pp. 93. 50 cents.) 
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The history of Judaea from Cyrus to Titus, by Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer, covers a long, and in many parts very obscure, period. Why 
any one who has no knowledge of Greek or Hebrew should presume to 
write this history is hard to imagine. It is just this, however, that Miss 
(or Mrs.?) Latimer has, by her own confession, attempted. What she 
has given us is merely a free working over of material gathered from first 
hand historians, mainly Renan and others, without sufficient critical 
knowledge to distinguish between conflicting opinions or take an inde- 
pendent position. To those who desire a readable narrative, and are not 
very particular as to accuracy, this book may prove acceptable. But to 
one who is looking for a work accurate in details, discriminating in judg- 
ment, with a firm grasp of the subject and comprehension of the situa- 
tion, this volume will be of no value whatever. (McClurg & Co., pp. 
vi, 382. $2.50.) 


Babylonian Religion and Mythology is the fourth volume in the series 
of short, popular handbooks entitled “‘ Books on Egypt and Chaldaea.” 
Its author, Mr. L. W. King, is the assistant in the department of Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, and is well known 
from previous writings as a competent and thorough scholar. In this 
work he has held himself aloof from speculation, and has sought to place 
before the reader a summary of the established results of the investiga- 
tion of the Babylonian religion. Following such a method the book has 
necessarily little originality, and in no way supersedes the more elabo- 
rate treatises of Jensen, Jeremias, Jastrow, and other previous writers 
on the same subject. Nevertheless, it admirably fulfils its design of 
being a popular introduction to the subject in question, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the general reader can find anywhere a more compact and 
more practical survey of the subject than is to be found here. Mr. King 
writes a lucid and interesting style, and has the happy faculty of select- 
ing out of a mass of material the facts that are most important and most 
instructive. So delightfully does he tell the story of that ancient re- 
ligion, which influenced so profoundly the religious beliefs of the an- 
cient Hebrews, that one is unwilling to lay this book down until one 
has finished reading it. 

The main topics discussed are: The gods of Babylon; Heaven, Earth, 
and Hell; the legends of creation; the story of the deluge; tales of gods 
and heroes; the duty of man to his god and to his neighbor. It will be 
evident at once how great an interest all these topics have for the student 
of the Old Testament. (Henry Frowde, pp. vii, 220. $1.25.) 


It might be a curious subject for the investigation of the new psy- 
chologists why Egyptology has been and is to such an extent the darling 
delight of the crank and the would-be scholar. In the literature upon it 
we find books of all degrees of squint from simple raving lunacy to the 
merest suggestion of a crack through theories of the Israelites in Egypt. 
Perhaps it is the little pictures which mean so much that seems certain 
to minds that abhor a vacuum; perhaps it is a perverted esthetic effect 


from the Pyramids. Pyazzi Smyth was an astronomer of reputation, but 
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he wrote * Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid,” and now Dr. Budge 
is keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, 
and he writes Egyptian Ideas of the Future Life, in which the first sen- 
tence runs thus: ‘A study of ancient Egyptian religious texts will con- 
vince the reader that the Egyptians believed in one God; who was self- 
existent, immortal, invisible, eternal, omniscient, almighty, and inscru- 
table; the maker of the heavens, earth, and underworld.” It is certainly 
possible that there arose in time a tendency to mass the gods into one 
in a vague pantheistic fashion, but that is a different matter from ascrib- 
ing to the Egyptian the ideas and language of the Westminster Confes- 
sion. Further, the reader of this book will do well to beware of trust- 
ing too implicitly the translations in it. When translations of ancient 
texts sound very modern and philosophical, the chances are that there 
is something wrong. (Henry Frowde, Oxford Press, pp. xvi, 198. $1.25.) 


The Social Meaning of Modern Religious Movements in England, by 
Thomas C. Hall, is the tenth publication of the Ely series of lectures, a 
foundation in Union Theological Seminary. It is a product of the study 
of Western revivals and a tracing of them back to the causes in the rise 
of Methodism in England. The author’s conviction is that the secret 
of its power is not in its theology, nor in its worship, but in the stirrings 
of social life from the lower strata upwards. The democratic spirit was 
restored on the spiritual side. He traces the progress of this quickened 
social force in the Evangelical section of the Church of England, with 
its mighty labors in reform; the Broad Church and its effective reach 
after men; the Anglo-Catholic movement in its splendid labors for the 
poor. The criticism one would make of his theory is that the social ele- 
vation is the result and not the cause of Revival. It remains forever 
a truth for humanity that its genuine progress and renovation lies in the 
work of the Holy Spirit upon the human heart; and out of the well of 
water in the heart of the believer life-giving streams must issue in re- 
forms economic, social, political. These would spend themselves were 
not the gospel of the Kingdom perpetually reiterated. With Dr. Hall 
we would magnify the sociological harvest and would struggle for the 
reformation of all men, but we would also go back to the preaching 
which evermore asserts the priesthood, prophetship, and kingship of the 
individual, his inviolable heritage in God. 

Moreover, the chain of causation could well be carried backward 
through all the evangelical revivals in church history. The identical 
sequences are characteristic of all such manifestations of the Holy Spirit 
in the story of man. The style of the lectures is sometimes careless in 
tautology and in lack of consecutive thought, but it is a helpful and stim- 
ulating book. (Scribner, pp. xv, 283. $1.50.) 


The biographical sketches of Five Great Oxford Leaders by a sympa- 
thetic hand, that of Aug. B. Donaldson, give one a very fair outline of the 
Tractarian movement in its first and second stages; with the briefest in- 
timations of the ritual differentiation. The only original sketch is that 
of Canon Liddon, and that is scarcely satisfying, not that Canon Donald- 
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son does not love his theme, nor because his portrayal is not generously 
appreciative, but because so brief a sketch hardly suffices to set forth 
the wonderful preacher, the reverent student, the devoted teacher, the 
consistent Anglo-Catholic believer. Next to Dean Church there was in 
him that delicacy and beauty of character which we have come to expect 
as the practical outcome of this tendency. For the other significant 
leaders he has taken the ample biographies, collections of letters, and 
histories already published; and no claim to anything but careful selection 
and consentient grouping is made. In the sketch of Pusey we miss that 
warm and worshipful tone which characterizes Dr. Liddon’s affectionate 
reverence for “the great”’; this is not lacking in the sketches of Keble 
and Church, while in the other extreme there is an exaggerated estimate, 
not of the magnetism, but of the intellectual and moral force of Newman. 
(Macmillan, pp. xi, 390. $1.75.) 


Rev. Charles A. Berry, D.D., of Wolverhampton, England, is known 
to most people as the man who declined the call to succeed Henry Ward 
Beecher, but those who read his life just published will appreciate the 
fact that, apart from this distinction, he was one of the most remark- 
able men in our generation in the ministry. His call to Brooklyn gave 
him at once a great fame. Many have thought that this distinction gave 
him a fictitious prominence. The reading of this noble life will dispel 
this illusion. Even before his call he was a marked man —and in the 
nine years succeeding he forges ahead to a place beside Dr. Dale as the 
leading non-conformist of Great Britain. In every element of pulpit 
power and religious leadership he was a great man. He was a remark- 
able preacher, in constant demand for platform utterances, one of the 
great political leaders of non-conformity, took a leading part in the fed- 
eration movement, and was one of the earliest and most useful men in 
framing the Free Church Catechism. He was a man of broad sympa- 
thies in theology, but among the most conservative in his fundamental 
convictions. He rose above some of the provincialisms of his free church 
brethren in his appreciation of the English Church. We are astonished 
at the immense amount of work he did — though in his later years he was 
a great sufferer. He had long breaks of ill health, and on this account 
was a. man who perforce traveled widely. He was nearly as well known 
in America as in Great Britain. He came to America three times — 
once on a mission regarding International Arbitration. His volume of 
sermons on “ Vision and Duty” is among the best in the International 
series. A man of charming personality — greatly beloved and admired, 
he is altogether one of the most interesting men in our day. His bio- 
grapher, James A. Drummond, was his assistant pastor, and this book is 
a labor of love. Dr. Berry proved the disinterested nature of his loyalty 
in his determination to stay at Wolverhampton and engage in the na- 
tional movement there, though at the expense of a greater honor in 
Brooklyn, and at a figure of income one-quarter of his pecuniary offer. 
The book is a fitting companion to the recent life of Dr. Dale, and his 
power and beauty of character and influence can rightly be compared 
with his. He died at the age of forty-four. (Cassell, pp. 316. $2.) 
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So many good things have come from Henry Drummond that it 
seems unnecessary to review a new volume in detail. They all present 
to us the manly, earnest Christian who speaks simply, practically, and 
conversationally. We have had from him scholarly treatises and devo- 
tional monographs. This book, Stones Rolled Away, consists of some 
of his occasional addresses, especially to young men. It gives us a 
sample of his most distinctive power, that of knowing, almost by intui- 
tion, the difficulties and aspirations of a certain class of hearers. He has 
the gift of sympathetic imagination, a sympathy of the mind, which puts 
him into touch with men — especially young men. We do not wonder 
at his personal influence when we read this book. ** Stones rolled away” 
suggests certain impedimenta of thought in apprehending the Christian 
life. ‘* The man who is down” meets the range of discouragement and 
loss of self-respect. ‘*‘ The three elements of a complete life — Work, God, 
and Love,” suggested by the picture of ** The Angelus,” is not easily for- 
gotten. ‘ Life on the top floor” is a plea for spiritual living, based on 
his views of evolution. His ‘“ Appeal to the Outsider” is such an array 
of evidences for the claims of Christianity as no book gives, but which 
only a living manly personality can interpret to men in a way sure to 
make an impression. ‘‘One way to help boys” is, on the whole, the 
best available account of the Boys’ Brigade, in which he was so much 
interested. The volume is full of good things; it will prove rich in sug- 
gestive hints for approach to men. (Pott, pp. 184. $1.) 


The Shorter Life of D. L. Moody, by P. D. Moody and A. P. Fitt, 
is a small book in paper covers and designed to meet the demand for 
a compact outline of his life and work. It is circulated by the Colportage 
Association of the Bible Institute of Chicago. It will not prove satis- 
factory to those who look for a full and detailed account of the great 
evangelist. The larger works of Dr. Pentecost and Mr. Moody’s son 
will supply this demand; but for a brief compend of his career, and some 
account of his methods, this little book will furnish a good purpose. 
This is Vol. I of a series, and deals principally with his personal life. A 
second volume of similar size will discuss his various schools, confer- 
ences, and other organizations. (Colportage Association, pp. 124. 25 
cts.) 


Rey. J. C. Calhoun Newton, D.D., for many years a missionary of the 
M. E. Church South, has issued a book, entitled Japan, Country, Court, 
People, which is by far the most comprehensive description of that nation 
in brief space which we have seen. Not only the religious life and mis- 
sionary endeavors are set forth, but the physical features of the land, its 
mythical and actual history, its arts, its races, their customs and pecul- 
iarities, and the story ends only with the events of the past year. Ina 
fascinatingly simple and direct style the author presents an enormous 
mass of material with accuracy and discrimination, making a handbook 
on Japan which must prove of very great value to pastors and leaders of 


mission classes. Moreover, numerous illustrations, a map, and an in- 
dex add very much to the attractiveness and usefulness of the volume. 
(Nashville, Pub. House of M. E. Ch. South, pp. xvi, 432. $1.) 
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We are ready to commend without reading any book from the pen 
of that keen observer and racy writer, Rev. Arthur H. Smith, D.D., of 
China, but, having read, we can find no words adequate to express our 
pleasure and our gratitude for his most recent work, illage Life in China, 
a study in Sociology. In twenty-seven chapters he describes various 
phases of the life of the people, the whole giving a most comprehensive 
survey of the customs of that peculiar nation. These chapters are 
grouped under three parts: I, the village, its institutions, its usages, and 
public characters; II, village family life, and III, regeneration of the 
Chinese village. Here is information in great condensation, classified 
so as to be most useful, and lighted up by flashes of humor which make 
the volume most interesting as well as instructive. We do not forget 
the author’s purpose to make a contribution toward the understanding of 
the social conditions and forces of China, and we congratulate him on 
his success in that direction. Abundant illustration adds much to the 
book. A glossary of Chinese terms is a useful feature. No missionary 
library will be complefe without this book. (Revell, pp. 360. $2.) 


The University of New York is to be congratulated on its wise se- 
lection of a speaker to inaugurate the new “ Charles F. Deems Lecture- 
ship on Philosophy.” Dr. James Iverach’s lectures on Theism in the 
Light of Present Science and Philosophy exhibit the keenness and clarity of 
thought and the perspicuity of diction that we have come to expect from 
this author. In addition to these excellences, the book before us shows 
a certain breadth of vision and urbanity of temper which is not invaria- 
bly characteristic of his work. We heartily welcome these addresses as 
giving a fresh, positive, and stimulating presentation of a never old 
theme. 

It has become a commonplace of current thought that since the time 
of Kant the theistic argument in its cosmological, teleological, anthropo- 
logical, and ontological phases has ceased to have the logical cogency 
that was once ascribed to it. Current thought has not, however, been 
so ready to discern that this fourfold argument, in spite of all the logical 
fallacies that may be attributed to it, does make clear certain permanent 
lines along which human thought will persist in moving in order that 
man may come to feel himself at home in the world. Until man stops 
thinking at all he will continue the effort to bring the totality of things 
into some sort of a unity. So long as he is what he is, he will, in his 
attempts to do this, put the world about him on its inferences; he will 
examine himself and demand his place in this unity, and he will insist on 
the realizability of his ideals. He will assert that he himself, his world, 
his ideals are susceptible of unification. How to conceive this unity as 
a universal and at the same time not simply an empty abstraction, or how 
to conceive it as a concrete and at the same time preserve to it the essen- 
tial character of absoluteness—this is of course the final problem of 
philosophy. To answer it, man’s world, man’s self, man’s ideals must 
be interrogated. Theism believes that these all point to personality as the 
ultimate principle of unification. 

Dr. Iverach believes that personality, personality realizing itself essen- 
May — 6 
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tially as love, provides the truest principle for the unification of the total 
of reality. He is led to this conclusion by letting the latest scientific 
research in the realm of mechanics and physics, in the realm of life, in the 
realm of rationality and morality, in the realm of personality, in the realm 
of society, in the realm of religion, put itself on its own inferences. He 
finds in each the demand for a unity and in the whole upward progress 
the demand for a unity of a higher kind. ‘“ As the thought of man has 
widened he has been constrained to recognize the existence of wider and 
wider unities in the synthesis of his knowledge in relation to reality. 
From physical unities held together by pressure, to the organic unity of 
the organism, to the higher unity of life, to the unity of personal life, to 
the spiritual unity of the social organism, we found ourselves bound to 
rise” until in the realm of religion with its demands of a God not only 
for himself, but at the same time for us, we reach the highest unity to 
which we can attain. This is by no means the theistic argument in its 
old form. It is a fresh working over of the modern material to reach 
the theistic goal. It abounds in excellent criticistn of the metaphysics of 
modern physics, devotes a special chapter to Benjamin Kidd and Arthur 
Balfour, and in the last two chapters adduces an excellent criticism of 
Agnosticism and a singularly well-balanced presentation of the strong 
and weak points of modern English Idealism. The especially strong 
points of the book are its criticism of the various phases of “ Natural- 
ism” and its strong upholding of a sound conception of Personality, on 
the part of both man and God. (Published for New York University by 


Macmillan, pp. x, 330. $1.50.) 


It is hardly necessary to characterize to a public familiar with it 
through a half century of distinguished literary activity the philosophical 
viewpoint of the distinguished author of ‘‘ The Secret of Hegel.” In 
this work of his eightieth year Dr. J. Hutchinson Stirling’s well- 
known Hegelianism is again presented with the acuteness of logic, the 
resources of minute philosophical learning, and the abounding wealth 
of literary suggestiveness that we have come to expect from him. He 
answers the question What 1s Thought? by saying substantially that 
thought is the dialectic of the Ego and the Ego is the absolute universal 
and the universal Ego is God. ‘“ The constituent ratio, the essential 
ratio of the Ego, that is thought. But I, in this universe, is what is 
First and Self-create. Therefore Thought is in this universe First and 
Self-create. 

But I that sets I— that is the I Am, and that 
Lam That I Am!” (p. 81) 
His idealism manifests itself in his unalterable antipathy towards “the 
appellants to the lower animals” which his work has so frequently dis- 
played; and he here heaps a scorn, not altogether ill-deserved, on the 
enthusiasts for the logical quantification of the predicate. 

The book may fairly be divided into three parts, the first exhibiting the 
universality of the ego as the central point in all philosophy. The second 
by a “reference to History” sketching the development of philosophy 
from the early Greeks to show how this universalizing of the Ego was 
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what all thinkers were working for, and working toward, until the goal 
was reached in Hegel. The third is a very brief summary and conclu- 
sion. The Second part occupies three hundred and twenty-nine pages out 
of the four hundred and twenty-three the volume contains, and a third of 
this is devoted to Schelling, including a lecture on Schelling given at St. 
Andrews. It also contains an elaborate discussion of the relation of Kant 
to Hume. In addition to the development of the main line of thought, 
* asides ” 
which make the main current very uneven in its movement. But this 


the author turns off for all sorts of critical and biographical 


is only to say that the book is by Dr. Stirling. It abounds in brilliant 
bits of insight and nice turns of scholarship, but as a whole the form of 
presentation makes it almost impregnable to the assaults of the ordinary 
reader. In style, which is the reflection of the mind, there is apparent a 
combination of Carlyle, Browning, and Hegel. Something of the prophet, 
something of the poet, something of the philosopher, and, we ought per- 
haps to add, a touch of the whimsicality of Whistler. It is a cloudy en- 
velope of thought, but it reveals wonderful vistas, touched now by the 
sunlight, now by the lightning. A quotation of one of his clearest 
passages may serve both to illustrate the characteristics of his style and 
still further make plain his fundamental historical and speculative con- 
tention. 

“ But it appears to me, that with what has been all, somewhat amply, 
put before us we can not—return to Kant.” 

Can we return to this, for example, that an ordinary thing —a shoe 
—has an extraordinary unseen double of itself in a— Thing-in-itself? 
Or that the time that the one-o’clock gun fires in, and the space André’s 
balloon mounts in, are, neither the one nor the other of them, there 
where we think they are, outside of us, but both, on the contrary, inside? 
Or that cause, with each of its other fellow-categories, is not, by any 
means, a something on its own account without, but, really, a simple 
secretion of the cells or pigeon-holes of our own brains? Or that the 
I— whatever I may possibly think the I I am—I am not at all that I 
—hardly even an i—only the dot on it?” (p. 423) (Imported by 
Scribner, pp. ix, 415. $3.75.) 


A scientific book on the data of religious experience! Few signs of 
the times are more significant than the implication of this volume. 
Monographs on this subject have appeared in the magazines and in tenta- 
tive reports from societies of psychical research. This is the most pre- 
tentious volume which has appeared, and is worthy of careful considera- 
tion by Christian workers. Professor William James of Harvard fur- 
nishes an introduction. This fact is an imprimatur as to the value of Mr. 
Starbuck’s book on the Psychology of Religion. The end in view is 
“not to classify and define the phenomena of religion, but to see into 
the laws and processes at work in the spiritual life. The fundamental 
assumption is that religion is a real fact of human experience, and de- 
service of 
psychology to practical religion is to make possible a harvest of wiser 
means in moral and religious culture, and also to lift religion sufficiently 


velops according to law.” Mr. Starbuck maintains that the 
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out of the domain of feeling to make it appeal to the understanding, so 
that it may become possible, progressively, to appreciate its truth and 
apperceive its essential elements.” His method is an inquiry into the 
causes and conditions which determine the line of growth in religion in 
the individual life. He begins with the data of conversion, and with 
other experiences where this crisis has not been marked. His material 
consists largely of autobiographies written in response to a printed list 
of questions. He takes the varying records to find out the common 
elements in them; to get, so to speak, a composite picture of them: to 
discover what are the larger aspects of religious evolution in masses of 
people, and to approach an insight into those laws of growth which, 
from the groups studied, seem natural and normal. The attempt made 
is to have the material as representative as possible in regard to sex, age, 
church connection, and vocation. The range of his induction is princi- 
pally on American and Protestant lines. His inquiries are covered in 
eleven categorical questions, and the number of cases brought together 
for analysis is 192, 120 females and 72 males. This strikes the reader as 
a small basis for examination, but what is lost in extension is made up 
by the intension of his minute study. It would be impossible to analyze 
the book without reproducing the author’s charts. He studies the age 
of conversion, the motives and forces leading to it, experiences precedent 
to conversion, mental and bodily affections accompanying it, the con- 
scious and subconscious elements in it, the quality of feeling following 
it, the character of the new life, etc. He takes up types of religious de- 
velopment, studies the spontaneous religious awakening of adolescence, 
the storm and stress period, doubt, alienation, the birth of a larger self, 
substitutes for religious feeling, external influences, beliefs, motives, and 
purposes. The outcome of the book is seen in some educational infer- 
ences at the close. These are somewhat disappointing after so long a 
discussion, and are not revolutionary. They are not dissimilar to those 
which have been discovered by other experiments without so full scien- 
tific examination. Yet, whether reformatory or corrective, the infer- 
ences have value of no small moment to Christian workers. He finds 
that there are very different lines of religious growth—a_ fact well 
known, and yet not often realized by Christian teachers. He distin- 
guishes childhood, youth, and manhood, as indicating marked phenomena 
in conversion and growth. Childhood is lacking in self-concious per- 
sonality; youth is an awakening to the fact of one’s own personality; man- 
hood and womanhood are characterized by helpfulness and service. The 
note to be struck in childhood is conform; in youth, be thyself; in ma- 
turity, lose thyself. The wise Christian teacher recognizes the different 
capacities and needs of each step, and also bears in mind the importance 
of wisely anticipating the stages of growth and leading on naturaily and 


easily from one stage into the next. 

This book is the result of lines of study in which Presidents G. Stanley 
Hall and David Starr Jordan have been conspicuous. Prof. James says 
his only predecessor in this exact field is Dr. Leuba in Vol. VII of the 
American Journal of Psychology. It is throughout reverent and sympa- 
thetic with the reality of religious phenomena. He tries to take a medi- 
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ating position between the ‘ evangelical extremist’’ and the “ scientific 
sectary”’ — neither of whom will acknowledge the data of the other. 
A book of this kind has long been anticipated, is much needed, and will 
be worth careful reading by ministers and others engaged in the vital 
problems of the soul. A longer and completer book will doubtless ap- 
pear in time, covering in its range other types of religious experiences 
in other religions, but at present, for Protestant experiences, this is the 
best available scientific contribution to the subject. (Scribner, pp. 423. 
$1.50.) 


Rev. William McCorkle has published a work whose contents and 
purpose appear on the title page, which reads “ Christian Science, or the 
False Christ of 1866,” “an examination of the origin, animus, claims, 
philosophical absurdities, medical fallacies, and doctrinal contents of the 
new gospel of mental healing.’ We recall no book which will give the 
reader as complete a survey of the history and characteristics of the very 
significant movement that looks up to ‘* Mother” Eddy as inspired 
founder and promulgator. The book is divided into three parts, the first 
presenting a general view, the second treating of Christian Science as a 
system of mental healing, and the third discussing its doctrinal contents. 
The book, though an exposition, is also intended to be an exposé of this 
new religion. It shows excellent familiarity with Mrs. Eddy’s work, and 
is thoughtful and earnest in its criticisms of it. An elaborate index makes 
its matter thoroughly available. On the whole, it is a helpful addition to 
the literature on the subject. (Richmond, Va., Presb. Com, of Pupl., 
pp. 321. $1.25.) 


By publishing in book form, under the title Christian Science, an Ex- 
pesition, papers printed in various periodicals, Mr. Wm. A. Purrington 
has presented a “ Plea for Children and Other Helpless Sick”? which 
deserves utterance and repetition. The picture used as a frontispiece is 
in itself a volume condemnatory of the medical charlatanism of this 
whole stripe. The work, as one would expect from the author, deals 
chiefly with the legal aspects of Christian Science. The paper from the 
“North American Review,” entitled ‘‘ The Case against Christian Sci- 
ence,” is a most conclusive condemnation of the extravagant pretensions 
of this most unholy aspirant to therapeutic omnipotence. It is time that 
earnest words were said in behalf of those sacrificed at the altar of this 
Moloch. In both its facts and its conclusions the book is of value to 
anybody seeking to inform himself upon this much debated topic, and its 
serviceableness is increased by an excellent index. (E. B. Treat & Co., 
pp. 194. $1.) 


The last two numbers of the “ Religion of Science Library” are from 
the hand of the versatile Dr. Paul Carus. One bears the title of Kant 
and Spencer and consists of certain articles, appearing originally in the 
“ Monist’”’ and the “Open Court,” which are critical of certain phases 
of Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, and especially of Spencer’s misinterpreta- 
tions of Kant. Most of his criticisms of Spencer are well taken. The 
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second volume consists of a second edition of the author's Soul of Man, 
which first appeared in 1891. This is reprinted with little change. Dr. 
Carus is a prince among propagandists, and this work may be fairly 
characterized as a treatise on Physiological Psychology written with the 
purpose of upholding the author’s peculiar monistic philosophy. It is 
illustrated with many plates which will interest the student of the subject. 
(Open Court Co. *‘‘ Kant and Spencer,” pp. 105, 20 cts., paper. “ Soul 
of Man,” pp. xviii, 482, 75 cts., paper.) 


Prof. James S. Candlish, who died recently, was one of the worthiest 
theologians of our time who has helped shape reconstructive thought. 
His book, The Christian Salvation, is a posthumous collection of soterio- 
logical, ecclesiological, and eschatological lectures. They are edited by 
Dr. James Denney. Well worthy are they of publication. Their Biblical 
and historical method is in the best forms of science. They breathe a 
reverent tone and are evangelical in their conclusions; with some varia- 
tions from what is usually accepted under that title. There is no hesita- 
tion in giving eminence to the three offices of Christ; of course the 
phases of the Atonement are developed at large. He does not feel him- 
self satisfied with any or all of the theories. While he has words of 
special approval for the Auburn declaration, he finds his best resting 
place in the union of Christ with his people. In his discussion of the 
Church we of course expect himeto present his particular view of the 
Kingdom, which to our mind is disproportionate. This leads him also to 
narrow the conception of the Church into a religious one, not however 
in the Germanic sense of liturgical. His treatment of the sacraments is 
comprehensive and clear; especially lucid is his justification of infant 
baptism. Not the least careful study in this book is that which deals 
with phases of the ultima rerum. He moves forward in these awful 
themes with a truthful, reverent discretion. Occasionally he forsakes his 
Bible for human postulates. This is a book which the earnest student 
of the Scriptures can follow and imitate with profit to his science and life. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. 263. $3.) 


Another work upon Christology comes to us, this time from the pen 
of Rey. James Stalker. It is written in the full light of modern discus- 
sions, each chapter being headed by a goodly list of works upon its 
theme. The sub-divisions treat of The Importance of Christ’s Words, 
touching quite superficially the Johannine and Synoptic problems, the 
relation of the Gospels to the Epistles, the characteristic qualities of 
Christ’s words, etc.; the title Son of Man, Son of God, Messiah, and 
the work as Redeemer and Judge. The statement and treatment of the 
problems involved are along lines made so familiar in other works as to 
be fast becoming commonplace. But the views are eminently balanced 
and sound. It is an excellent work for any one who wishes an outline 
of the study as at present being conducted. An appendix contains the 
gist of Wendt’s criticism of the Gospels, and a statement of the nature 
and value of the testimony of the Book of Enoch. (Armstrong, pp. xi, 


298. $1.50.) a5 
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This book, The Spirit and the Incarnation, by W. L. Walker, has an 
attractive personal quality, for it is really the theological description of 
a change in point of view. It portrays a process of transition from a 
Unitarian position, as the result of inheritance and education, to a Trini- 
tarian standpoint, and that after twenty-five years of spiritual debate and 
struggle. Doubtless the inward thirst for the waters that the eternal 
Christ alone can give was never absent from that under nature which, 
through these pages, now speaks gratefully of the discovery of the Son 
of God. The method is one of induction from Biblical statements, sup- 
posably according to scientific principles; but, after all, the argumenta- 
tion is dominated by a pronounced idealism. The Holy Spirit is inter- 
preted to be “the distinctive and abiding Reality of Christianity” as a 
final mode of God. The exposition of the Trinity is from the basis of 
Monism: God alone is one and personal. The Father is identified with 
this one personal God; the Son is the Spirit of the Father, and the Holy 
Ghost is, in addition, the Spirit of the Son, so that we have a variant 
mood of Sabellianism; one is not surprised to find the Third Person des- 
ignated by the neuter pronoun. After all, He is not another Paraclete, 
but an influence of the first Comforter. There is the amazing but ever- 
recurring confusion of identifying a dialectic scheme with an ontology 
of real Being. No throbbing life can issue from such devitalized sands; 
no eternal relations can be established between letters; symbols are not 
the substance; and all such illusions force up a thousand more mountains 
of psychological difficulty for our rational faith and for our anxious 
hearts than the hills they desire to level. To our waiting minds there 
must ever come the reviving breath of Infinite minds and hearts and 
wills. The Church long ago fought this battle in a life and death strug- 
gle, but the ghosts of the slain rationalities and modalisms appear again 
and again to renew the warfare. 

After all, the practical bearing of this scheme of thought is not to 
clarify our conception; nor does it add to our store of spiritual energy. 
We readily concede that preachers and church life equally neglect the 
doctrine and underestimate the activity of the Holy Ghost. We need to 
enlarge both our intelligence and our receptivity in order to reach that 
power which comes in the advent and train of all His personal gracious 
ministry, just as the Apostles were filled with His ever-flowing fullness 
in their unwearied labors. To reduce Christ to a self-realization of the 
Divine may be a Hegelian, but it is not a Biblical explanation of the in- 
carnation or the Atonement. Nor can the portrayal of the Spirit as the 
self-realization of Christ have any element of personality for itself, al- 
though it be called personal; and so the elucidation, warm-hearted though 
it be, seems to fail as an adequate solution of the Procession, the Mission, 
the Personality, and the office of the gracious Paraclete. (Imported by 


Scribner, pp. 388, viii. $3.50.) 


Dr. Abraham Kuyper, the author of Calvinism, is one of the most 
original and forceful minds of our time, as well as one of the most versa- 
tile. It was happy of Princeton Seminary to introduce him to Ameri- 


can students through the medium of the Stone lectures. These prelec- 
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tions discuss six phases of Calvinism as a life system in relation to re- 
ligion, politics, science, and art, and finally as an agency of future de- 
velopment. He is the sterling defender of its doctrinal basis and its 
history. He faithfully sketches the mightiness of its practical results for 
church and state, and the ethical elevation accomplished through its 
version of scriptural ideas. To the sentiments of his kindly intro- 
duction we respond by the grateful acknowledgment of our large 
debt to the Hollnnd colonists of earlier and later date. They have 
contributed solid and powerful elements to our civilization. They are a 
contingent whose wholesome influence could ill be spared from our na- 
tional life. The author dates the alienated Modernism from the French 
Revolution, which sought to deny the divine sovereignty and to substi- 
tute a vast system of egoism. While there are some paradoxes and cer- 
tain expansive uses of old theological terms, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the accuracy of Dr, Kuyper in giving such emphatic promi- 
nence to the great Reformer’s thoughts concerning culture, state, 
and church. Certainly all right reasoning must lead us back to the 
acknowledgment of the loving sovereignty of God as the only possible 
ground of universal order, ethical system, and religious life. It is a 
vain struggle to seek any escape from what ought to be the most com- 
forting of truths; it is willful preversion to heap unjust reproaches upon 
that prerogative which is the eternal foundation and support of being 
and development. It was mainly the third with a part of the sixth 
lecture that was delivered in Hartford Seminary with a memorable elo- 


quence. (Revell, pp. 275. $1.25.) 


\ handbook on Mysticism that will be at once and consistently his- 
torical, philosophical, sympathetic, critical, and sane is a pressing de- 
sideratum. Such a book Mr. William Ralph Inge’s volume of eight lec- 
tures on Christian Mysticism comes very near to placing in our hands. 
Of these chapters the first deals with ‘General Characteristics of Mys- 
ticism,” a lecture that for penetration, lucidity, and breadth of view comes 
near to being the most valuable in the course. Its estimates are care- 
ful, judicious, and mature, and they form a contribution to the study of 
the general theme of permanent value. The second lecture deals with 
“The Mystical Element in the Bible.” Of course this theme is too large 
for any single lecture. One is surprised to find the author saying that 
the Epistle to the Hebrews yields scant support for the mystical view of 
life. Lectures three and four handle “ Christian Platonism and Specu- 
lative Mysticism —in the East and in the West.” Lectures five and six 
give a sketch of “ Practical and Devotional Mysticism,” dealing in turn 
with the old familiar names. The last two lectures are a continuous 
treatise upon ‘* Nature Mysticism and Symbolism.” It is here that the 
writer reveals most fully his own sympathies, which are with the tenets 
of the Cambridge Platonists. The closing eight pages of Lecture Eight 
give a careful embodiment of Mr. Inge’s ripened views, and, as a cul- 
mination of the preceding extensive critique of other men, this conclud- 
ing confession of faith presents an exceedingly interesting bit of reading. 


It is a fine illustration of well-balanced frankness and reserve. Through- 
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out the volume there is evidence of a mind that knows full well the pro- 
found philsophical problems that are everywhere involved. Just as mani- 
fest everywhere is the well-poised judgment of a healthy Christian, ever re- 
freshing his soul from the manifold fountains of living water and heavenly 
light that pour from the Word of God., He is no pantheist, though he 
finds symbolism everywhere. His tussle with the problem of evil is 
rather gentle, though also becomingly modest. His words upon vica- 
rious suffering and atonement border closely upon error. The style is 
not at all adapted for popular reading. But every way and everywhere 
the lectures are instructing. There are four rich appendices. (Scribner, 
pp. xiv, 379. $2.50.) 


We regret to read that John Steinfort Kedney, the author of Problems 
in Ethics, feels himself hindered from completing his Magnum Opus by 
reason of years and infirmity. In spite of this apprehension we trust that 
this book may prove but a fore court to that larger task, which his long 
study and his acumen, as well as his brave desire to help his thinking 
fellows, had not only planned, but for the execution of which such ex- 
tensive researches have been made. At all events, we have here the out- 
line, and it is an ethical counterpart of his dogmatic views contained 
in * The Christian Doctrine Harmonized.” Of course this new treatise 
is conceived, as well as the other, in the determination to show the ra- 
tionality of Christian ethics; and we expect it to be opened by the usual 
English Hegelian key. He rests in the theory of ends. His criticism 
of the two forms of hedonism and of intuitionalism are trenchant; the 
discussion of the latter, however, does not keep in the foreground the 
gist of its repose on primary beliefs. The four motive-springs, so called, 
do not effect a real union between the springs of moral action and the 
motive, the hyphen does not unify them, objective rightness is not given 
its fundamental and determining position. The chosen definition of con- 
science seems to us not comprehensive enough, and therefore is open to 
the most serious attacks from the hedonistic school. Dr. Kedney justly 
reproaches the current ethical system for their total neglect, or their 
slight and indifferent treatment of moral evil. This chapter should be 
sounded in the ears of all modern writers and teachers concerning char- 
acter and conduct. Nor less to be commended is the Christian theistic 
position he takes, as well as his vigorous demonstration of the absolute- 
ness of the Christian morality. (Putnam's, pp. xx, 252. $1.50.) 


In the preliminary discussion on morality in Religion and Morality, by 
James J. Fox, the writer distinguishes between uprightness and right- 
eousness, so as to place the universal and primary distinction of right 
from wrong under the first term, and so allow for the variation in refine- 
ments of standards and of conduct under them in the second. He con- 
tends for the ought, as against the is. Religion is the eternal base of all 
ethics, and the Christian faith is the only universal one. Underneath all 
morality there must lie the postulates, not only of Christian theism, but 
of the Catholic system of truth. It is natural that Dr. Fox should take 
such views of character formation as harmonize best with his concep- 


tion of theology. There is also lacking a sufficiently comprehensive 
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definition of conscience. But there is a bold, uncompromising setting 
forth of objective morality; an intelligent defense of the moral law in 
its judgment and sanctity as the reflection of the Divine nature. The 
deontological order is placed as the primary end; the eudaemonological 
order as a secondary end. It.would be better not to elevate happiness 
to an end in itself, however subordinated; it is rather the legitimate out- 
come of all right and loving action, sometimes subjective, sometimes 
objective, sometimes combined. The critiques of Kant, Mill, and 
Spencer are well reasoned and strong while argued in the best of tem- 
pers; indeed, the work is quite a satisfactory Apologetic. (William H. 
Young, pp. 322. $2.) 


International Tribunals, by W. Evans Darby, LL.D., secretary of the 
British Peace Society, is an important work which has now reached its 
third edition, to which much new material has been added. A very 
valuable collection of documents it is from a sketch of the methods of 
the Amphictyons down to some of the records of The Hague Peace Con- 
ference. William Penn’s scheme for a European Diet, David Dudley 
Field’s proposal for a High Tribunal of Arbitration, the Treaty of Wash- 
ington between Great Britain and the United States, and the Memorial 
of the New York Bar Association, the Convention between France and 
the United States, the project of a Permanent Treaty of Arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Switzerland, the Plan of a Permanent Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration adopted by the International American Conference, 
the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty, and some other papers, are evi- 
dences of our national interest in the movement towards universal peace. 
Although our legislation, to its great discredit, does not reach the level 
of the popular desire, one breathes more freely when he reads these 
visions of federation and this array of earnest thought and endeavor to 
bring men to the consciousness of their brotherhood. (London, Dent 
& Co., pp. ix, 516.) 


Books on democracy have been numerous of late. Following Bryce 
we have Lecky, President Eliot, Prof. Hyslop, Bishop Potter, Mr. God- 
kin, Dr. Giddings, Charles Borgeaud, and others. Most of these books 
are results of sociological interest, rather than of political inquiry. The 
great social problems force the question whether democracy, to which 
the world has so lovingly looked, can stand the strain of the modern 
demand, and whether there are resources in this system which give hope. 
Mr. Lecky is rather pessimistic, Dr. Giddings more hopeful, and 
others range between. President Bascom has made a valuable contri- 
bution from a different point of view than the others have taken — and 
still it is as “a social study’ that he discusses the Growth of Nationality 
in the United States. His work has grown out of classroom lectures and 
considers the “connection of the constitution in its development with 
the national life it has so materially aided in calling forth, and with the 
social life which has sprung up under it.’ We know of no book which 
covers exactly this sphere—and so it will be welcomed by both pub- 


licists and sociologists. The discussion has in review four critical pe- 
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riods. First, the early provincialism and segregation of interests which 
resulted in the divisive interests of states and sections in the evolution 
of the general government. Second, the formation in each of two dis- 
tinct and extended sections of a type of social life in inherent conflict 
with that of its fellow. This resulted in the war caused by the slavery 
issue. Third, the strain running through our history in the adjustment 
of departments to each other, the legislative, the judicial, and the ex- 
ecutive. Fourth, the present strife between classes —a horizontal rather 
than a vertical cleavage. Much has been written by others on each of 
these themes. This book has the merit of co-ordinating them in a gen- 
eral discussion. If the author is inclined to be critical and despondent 
in discussing the fourth issue, his showing, in the other sections, how 
a true nationality overrode former difficulties, gives hope that it will 
successfully meet the current peril. In his last chapter he contrasts the 
strength and purity of the English government with ours, to the relative 
disparagement of ourselves. The difference he traces to the fact that in 
England political life has been more identified with social life. Ade- 
quate structural purposes have been kept in the foreground. With us, 
an even more dominant and aggressive commercial temper has pre- 
vented. “ That political movement which expresses existing social forces 
is sound and wholesome; that political activity which creates.and pur- 
sues its own ends is superficial and corrupt. Our nationality is to be 
fully won or finally lost in the apprehension and pursuit of our social 
system.” This is the closing sentence of the book, and is. its keynote. 
The sentence itself reflects a certain opportunism which the book illus- 
trates in the interpretation. It also illustrates an occasional lack of 
clarity in his discussion, and we feel sympathy with his main contentions, 
and yet we are not always satisfied by his logic in establishing his posi- 
tions. The book, from its very nature, is not extreme in its conclusions. 
This we count a merit of no small importance. We might expect, how- 
ever, in his concluding chapter on ‘‘ Conclusions ” something less color- 
less and more practically suggestive than he has given us after so long a 
discussion. But the book is of great value and gives an important im- 
pulse to political study as an aid in social investigations. (Putnam, pp. 
209. $1.25.) 


Jacob A. Riis in his Ten Years’ Var in the battle with the slums has 
put into book form his articles which have recently commanded such 
wide attention in the Atlantic. Nowhere else can one get a better idea 
of this movement than in this volume. He speaks from intimate knowl- 
edge of facts, with personal interest in his theme, with a philosophical 
grasp of the situation, and with a literary charm which surprises one 
coming from a foreigner. When we say that the articles are worthy of 
the Atlantic from a literary point of view, and equal to the best philo- 
sophical literature in their grasp of all the data, we are not saying more 
than this book deserves. This is the best volume Mr. Riis has pub- 
lished. It is a monograph upon the history and methods of the slum 
problems in New York city. He confines himself to this city, and so 
has the benefit of a concrete illustration of his principles. One will not 
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find in this book a discussion of similar problems in Glasgow and London. 
He must supplement his reading by the books of Mr. Shaw and Miss 
Octavia Hill— but for a thorough and fascinating study of New York 
the book is incomparable. Touches of pathos and steries from his ex- 
perience reach tender chords in our hearts, while his plain facts are sure 
to arrest attention and give great impulse to the reform he has so much 
upon his mind and heart. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 267. $1.50.) 


Dr. Gregg, successor to Dr. Cuyler in Brooklyn, writes his New 
Epistles from Old Lands “ in the light of recent researches based upon the 
author’s recent travels in the East.” We opened the book, not knowing 
whether it was to be a book of travels, or a study in archaeology, or some 
sketches like the ** Land and The Book” — Lo! it is a book of sermons! 
The new epistles from old lands are greetings he brings back to his 
people, letters in fact from various churches abroad where he tarried — 
from Jerusalem, Athens, Cairo, etc. These, with sermonic connection, 
make the first sermon and give title to the book. The other sermons are 
evidently suggested by historic events, or notable places in the Bible, 
upon which his travels had thrown new light, or which had quickened 
his imagination. Generally speaking, excepting in the initial sermon, 
he has kept the guidebook, the personal reminiscences of travel, and the 
antiquarian interest out of his sermons, or has subordinated them to his 
sermonic intent. Young ministers returning ‘from abroad” might 
correct some of their freshnesses by following Dr. Gregg’s example. 
These sermons generally follow one type, that of the practical inferential 
lesson drawn from some great place or event or personality. Thus he 
uses “ Mount Ebal,” ‘*‘ Mount Carmel,” “The Sacred Heights of Pales- 
tine,” the ** Plumbline of Amos,” the ‘‘ Woman at the Well,” the “ Story 
of Ruth,” “ Bartimeus at Jericho,” ‘The Songs of the Psalm-Country,” 
“ The Prophets of the Holy Land.” The author has a graphic power of 
description, and yet always subordinates this to some well-defined, clear, 
and wholesome religious truth and practical lessons. He is much more 
formal in his plan and deductions than most preachers of our day, and 
on this account is followed with the greater ease. The style is simple 
and clear, without being bald. The volume is well illustrated. (Treat, 


pp. 365. $1.) 


The Prodigal’s Prayer, by Rey. Chas. H. Scholey, is a small book 
containing two sermons. The former shows how the Prodigal’s prayer 
to have his father’s goods divided to him, though answered by a yes, 
resulted in the boy’s downfall, and that he only learned his father’s real 
will when he had learned higher values by his submissive, humble, and 
faltering prayer, ““Make me as one of thy hired servants.” The sermon 
is a fresh use of this oft worn parable but lacks unity. In the second 
sermon, on “ Fishers of Men,” he shows how only the principle ‘ Fol- 
low me” gives the energy to transform natural instincts of acquisitive- 
ness from selfish to unselfish ends. (Revell, pp. 60. 30 cts.) 


Dr. Joseph H. Bradley has written a monograph on the subject of 
The Love of God revealed to the entire universe by man’s redemption. His 
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main contention is to show that the mission of Christ to earth had for 
its purpose not only human redemption, but celestial testimony. It was 
a revelation not only to men but to angels of an attribute of God, which 
otherwise could not be fully known, even in the ‘ heavenly places.” 
This is a thought dwelt upon by the older divines more than modern 
critics. We remember that Professor Park of Andover used sometimes 
to develope certain phases of this thought with great eloquence. His 
argument is rather curious than convincing, and strains exegesis. This 
method somewhat weakens his contention, and gives a certain grotesque- 
ness to a thought otherwise sublime and having considerable warrant in 
Scripture. (Revell, pp. 59. 30 cts.) 


One Year of Sunday-School Lessons for Young Children, by Florence U. 
‘a manual for teachers and parents,” and pre- 


Palmer, is designed to be 
sents a series of lessons on the truths of the Bible in a form dictated by 
the latest findings of modern pedagogy. We feel that it is a very suc- 
cessful effort. Each lesson has its central thought, its text, its outline, 
its picture, its ‘‘ point of contact,” its story, and many have also a hymn 
with music. The method is good, the atmosphere true, and the result, 
we believe, will be satisfactory. The pictures are taken from the great 
masters; story and music are within the range of the child. Several les- 
sons are grouped under one general topic, so as to secure repetition with 
variety. We think that the home use of such a manual would be pleas- 
ant both to parent and child, while the primary teacher will gain many 
suggestions from a study of its method. (Macmillan, pp. xvi, 226. $1.) 


An Ethical Sunday-school is a book by Walter L. Sheldon of St. Louis, 
who aims to give in concrete form the results of his own experiment. 
It is an honest and reverent attempt to try to train children after the 
Ethical Culture idea—a Sunday-school very different from the cus- 
tomary sort, but one which aims to reach up to religion via ethics, rather 
than out from religion into ethics. Mr. Sheldon wou!d begin the ethical 
training in the early years, eliminating with great care the theological 
and even the supernatural until about the fifteenth year. In the whole 
course he uses both in his “ religious service’ and in his curriculum the 
stories and precepts of the Bible, and also the words of Epictetus, 
Buddha, Cicero, Aristotle, Seneca, Confucius, ete., etc. Great pains are 
taken to get at the ethical meaning of Biblical narratives and parables, 
and equal pains to postpone any consideration of supernatural elements. 
Homeric tales, Grimm’s fairy tales, and the stories of King Arthur are 
elements in the course of ethical study for children. The author is re- 
luctant, he says, to use them, partly because they are apt to run together 
with the Bible stories being studied in the same Sunday-school, and 
partly because as a matter of fact the Bible stories are so superior to all 
others for the young. Still the author feels that these Bible stories should 
be edited for use. After the Bible and other studies, at the age of nine, 
comes a year’s study of “ the habits,” such as generosity, stinginess, bor- 
rowing, being lazy, securing order, procrastination, teasing, cheating, 
ete., etc. After this course on the habits he takes up the “ institutions,” 
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at the age of ten or eleven, beginning with the home — passing on to 
citizenship, and finally discussing “self” or “‘ duties to one’s self.” It 
is attempted, after discussing the home, at the age of twelve, to study the 
life of Christ. At the end of that course, at about the age of fifteen, re- 
ligicus belieis are taken up, in a system in which great effort is made to 
interpret to the child at that mature age a sort of compend of philosoph- 
ical forms and comparative religion, with a catholicity of selection from 
Buddhistic, Mohammedan, Chinese, Hebrew, and Christian literature, 
The author frankly confesses “that in elaborating this scheme of ethical 
instruction I have come upon no problem so perplexing as this one in 
the efiort to decide in what way to make use of the “ Christ Life.” And 
no wonder. One of the most pitiful attempts one can read anywhere to 
get one Christ out of the Gospels and yet keep another Christ in is found 
in Mr. Sheldon’s chapter on this subject. Mr. Sheldon is very frank 
about it, and he is evidently making an honest effort. 

From the point of view of the Christian believer one can be critical 
enough of this book and also somewhat amused at what is substituted 
for the Sunday-school. And yet the book does rebuke much of our 
mechanical text-book use of the Bible, and does emphasize in many re- 
spects an excellent outline course of ethical training which our children 
are getting nowhere—not at home generally, nor in school, nor at 
church. ‘Till we try to do something better, let us thank Mr. Sheldon 
for his emphasis of a neglected field. This work is not flippant, and it 
is not critical of the more orthodox Sunday-school teaching. It is sim- 
ply negative, because it lacks the clear and authoritative belief which 
we consider vital. But let us try to do something better if we can. 
(Macmillan, pp. 206. $1.25.) 


Mr. John B. Smith has done a useful thing in putting into book form 
his Supplemental Bible Question Course, the main substance of which has 


’ 


already appeared in ‘“ The Sunday-school Times.” The book is intended 
chiefly for a superintendent’s use, as a guide to brief catechizing of the 
whole school. It consists of an extensive list of questions, arranged in 
sets enough to provide for every Sunday in a year, aiming to fix in the 
scholar’s memory several valuable pieces of information — such as the 
makeup of the Bible, the names, number, order, authorship, and general 
character of its books, the distinctive epithet or description belonging to 
a large number of Biblical personages, an outline of Jewish History and 
of Christ’s Life, besides a great many single verses of special significance 
1 


and several 


extended passages in full. There is no little ingenuity shown 
in the selection, ordering, and presentation of these details. The author 


does not hesitate to lay out the whole mechanism of the verbal drill he 


has in mind. Asa guide in practical method, the book is clear and highly 
suggestive. We should hope that most superintendents would have 


gumption enough not to use it too literally and slavishly. It is marred 
by a few doubtful assertions (especially in interpreting Biblical verses) 
and by an over-pressing of mechanical facts about the Bible as a book. 


But the main purpose is good and the practical idea well conceived. 


(Wattles & Co., pp. 142. 50 cts.) 
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It is natural that the publishers of the successful church hymnal Jn 
Excelsis should provide a special edition of it for prayer-meetings and 
Sunday-schools. This smaller volume “for School and Chapel” con- 
tains about 300 hymns and tunes, of which two-thirds are taken from the 
larger book, the remainder being songs of a more juvenile or occasional 
character. The compiler’s taste is certainly catholic, ranging from the 
most abstruse of the modern English part-songs down to such a sur- 
prising level as that of ‘* Ortonville,” but the general impression of the 
book is dignified and worthy. In announcing its issue we notice that the 
publishers claim that ‘the book is unique —there is nothing like it.” 
This is literally true, of course, as for every other book. But there is 
nothing of importance about this collection that has not been presented 
by several other books during at least the last fifteen years. It is a good 
sign, however, that a prominent firm puts forth a book whose poetical 
and musical standard averages so high as this. We hope that it will have 
a wide and sympathetic use and will thus contribute to the advance in 
popular church music that has been going on among us for the last two 
decades. (The Century Co. 50 cts.) 
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Alumni Pewws. 


The Recorp well be espectally pleased to recetve from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may tissue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 

WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 

The alumni association of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
for Western Massachusetts held its annual meeting at the Cooley 
House in Springfield, Monday, March 26th. The Rev. E. H. 
Knight of Springfield presided, and the Rev. Professor Alfred T. 
Perry of the seminary spoke in behalf of the institution, telling of 
its condition, which was prosperous financially and in other ways. 
Nearly one-quarter of the theological students in Congregational 
seminaries were in the seminary at present, in spite of the fact 
that there was a general decline in the number of students in such 
seminaries as a whole. Large payments on the floating debt re- 
cently had been made. After Professor Perry’s address a banquet 
was served, and at the afternoon session there was a discussion 
upon the topic, “ The attitude of Christ towards the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

Those present were: The Rev. E. H. Knight, the Rev. H. B. 
Mason of North Wilbraham, the Rev. A. C. Ferrin of Blandford, 
the Rev. G. H. Hubbard of Enfield, the Rev. E. P. Butler of 
Sunderland, the Rev. G. W. Winch of Holyoke, the Rev. A. M. 
Spangler of Mittineague, the Rev. Dr. Lyman Whiting of East 
Charlemont, the Rev. Dr. Theron H. Hawkes of Springfield, 
and the Rev. W. T. Hutchins of Indian Orchard. A_ business 
meeting followed the discussion, in which these officers were 
elected: President, the Rev. A. M. Spangler; vice-president, 
the Rev. A. B. Bassett of Ware; secretary, the Rev. A. C. Ferrin. 
The above-named officers, with the Rev. F. S. Hatch of Monson, 


were constituted the executive committee. 





CONNECTICUT ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Alumni Association 
was held at Hosmer Hall April 3d. Twenty-two were present. 
The two parts of the meeting were joined by an excellent dinner 
served by the steward in the Seminary refectory. 
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The theme of the morning discussion was “ What should be 
the attitude of the ministry toward the theater, dancing, and card- 
playing?’’ It was most admirably opened by Dr. Russell T. 
Hall of New Britain. He accented the word “ Discrimination ” 
as the key word to the whole treatment of the subject. An 
interesting and profitable general discussion followed. After 
dinner “ A Statement of the Condition and Outlook of the Semi- 
nary ” was presented by Professor Arthur L. Gillett. This was 
followed by a general discussion of “ Recent Criticisms of Theo- 
logical Seminaries,” opened by a bright and discriminating paper 
by Clarence A. Barber. In addition to the appointment of the 
customary committees, the following officers were elected: 
President, D. B. Hubbard; vice-president, H. P. Schauffler; 
secretary and treasurer, W. F. Stearns; executive committee, the 
foregoing, with F. W. Greene and E. E. Nourse. 


Samuel F. Bacon, ’50, after forty years of service in the ministry, 
mainly as pastor of Presbyterian churches, retired, and is now making 
his home in Philadelphia, Pa., from which place he writes to President 
Hartranft: ‘‘I still have a warm place in my heart for the church of my 
early love.” 


Benjamin Parsons, ’54, who spent the early years of his ministry as a 
missionary in Turkey, and is now living in Seattle, Wash., and acting as 
correspondent of the Evangelist and the Occident, writes most approv- 
ingly of the course on missions which is to be opened in the Seminary 
the coming year, saying, among other things, ““I see no reason why, 
with such a number and variety of books as you are to have from Dr. 
Thompson, and with young men as students who represent sundry Orien- 
tal peoples, Hartford Seminary may not be far in advance of other sem- 
inaries in the particulars of enabling young men to get a good start in 
the language of the country to which they may go as missionaries. Lack 
of information respecting missionary fields and the marked features of 
missionary experience cannot fail to operate as a breeder of indifference 
to the claims of missions on the part of students as on that of churches. 
That lack will not exist in your seminary, nor will ten per cent. be hence- 
forward the maximum of foreign missionaries from its graduates. Aim 
at fifty per cent!” 

Elijah Harmon, ’67, has resigned the pastorate of the church in Wil- 
mington, Mass., after a service of fourteen years. 

John H. Bliss, ’69, lately of Franklin, N. H., accepts a call to Web- 
ster and Salisbury in the same state. 

Most encouraging are the reports of the work that has been done by 
the three alumni of the Seminary who are filling as many pulpits in 
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Lowell, Mass. Franke A. Warfield, ’70, of the First Church, in his 
work as a mediator between opposing churches; William A. Bartlett, ’85, 
in his phenomenal success in connection with the Kirk Street Church, 
which is now in the midst of a spiritual revival; and George R. Hewitt, 
in acting as pastor of the Eliot Church during the long illness of its 
pastor, have greatly commended themselves to the Lowell public. 


F. Barrows Makepeace, ’73, recently pastor of the North Church, 
Springfield, Mass., has begun work as pastor of Trinity Church, at Wash- 
ington Avenue and One Hundred and Seventy-sixth Street, New York 
city. 

Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, has declined the call of the Free Evangelical 
Church, Providence, R. I., and accepted that of the Walnut Hills Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and is already on the field. This church is favorably 
situated in a residential part of the city, and offers a fine opportunity for 
growth and spiritual service. 

A year book of rare beauty, and one full of useful information, has 
been issued by the church in Dalton, Mass., of which George W. An- 
drews, ’82, is pastor, and Franklin M. Chapin, ’80, of Lin-Ching, Tient- 
sin, China, is the ‘‘ Pastor Abroad.” Besides the information which is 
usually given in such books this one contains a list of the “life and 
honorary members of benevolent societies”? who have been or are con- 
nected with the church, and the names of the pupils from the congrega- 
tion who are in higher institutions of learning, together with the names 
of the schools with which they are connected. The book is also em- 
bellished with fine pictures of the deacons of the church and of Mr. 
Chapin, by the side of which latter is printed the appropriate text, ‘““ Whom 
having not seen, ye love.” The amount given in 1899 by the Dalton 
Church for benevolence was $4,902.59, and the additions to the body 
numbered twenty-three, bringing the total membership up to 352. 


Herman P. Fisher, ’83, pastor of First Church, Crookston, Minn., 
has, during the past season, lectured on American history before Win- 
dom Institute, Montevideo, Minn., Fargo College, Fargo, N. D., and 
the University of North Dakota at Grand Forks. 

Pleasant Hunter, ’83, having had a successful pastorate of seven years 
in connection with Westminster Church, Minneapolis, Minn., has re- 
signed to take a year’s rest and study in Europe. 

The First Church of Berkeley, Cal., celebrated, March trith, the 
seventh anniversary of the coming of its pastor, George B. Hatch, ’85, 
who was upon the point of taking a European tour. 


John H. Hobbs, ’85, completed, in January, ten years of service with 
the Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, L. IJ., the oldest Presbyterian church 
in the United States. During Mr. Hobbs’s administration a new par- 
sonage has been erected, a new organ placed in the church, the edifice 
renovated, the Men’s Society and Boys’ Brigade organized, and the addi- 


tions to the membership have been equal to the actual number of com- 


municants ten years ago. The anniversary services on the evening of 
the 28th, under the auspices of the Men’s Society, were especially joyous. 
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Edwin H. Byington, ’87, associate pastor of Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been called to the pastorate of Dane Street Church, 
Beverly, Mass. 


Wallace Nutting, ’89, of Providence, R. I., addressed the February 
meeting of the Congregational Club of Newton, Mass, on “ The Place of 
Feeling in Religion.” 

Frank S. Brewer, ’94, of New Hartford, Conn., declines the call to 
St. Joseph, Mo., to the great satisfaction of his church. 


Ozora S. Davis, ’94, was installed as pastor of the church in Newton- 
ville, Mass., April 5th. The sermon was preached by Professor Jacobus. 

Nathan H. Weeks, ’97, after two and one-half years of service in Chi- 
cago Commons, is conducting an experiment in Fairport, Iowa, the re- 
sults of which will be awaited with deep interest. In a farming district, 
three miles from a railroad and twelve from a large town, where homes 
are widely scattered, two ladies had inaugurated, at their own expense, a 
flourishing institutional work, which embraced not only the usual serv- 
ices of church, Sunday-school, and [ndeavor societies, but also kinder- 
garten and primary school work, home culture club, and clubs for boys 
and girls, and one for young men and women, and a brass band and or- 
chestra. The aim of the benevolent ladies was to meet, what seemed to 
them to be, the needs of the people. This interesting work has been 
placed under the charge of Mr. Weeks, whose friends will wish him suc- 
cess in his endeavor to apply institutional church methods to the needs 
of a rural community. 


Since the ministry of John A. Hawley, ’98, began, two years ago, in 
West Avon, Conn., the benevolences of the church have nearly quad- 
rupled, and the pledges of this year indicate a still further advance. 

George C. Richmond, ’08, after a two years’ service with the church 
at Somersville, Conn., has been invited to remain there indefinitely. 

Howard S, Galt, ’99, and wife, reached Tung-cho, North China, Dec. 
7th, where he is connected with the college and seminary. 

The statement made in the February number of the Recorp, that 
Frank A. Lombard, ’99, had been called to service in Honolulu, S. I., 
was a mistake. The writer of the item was misinformed concerning the 
matter, 

Jesse F. Smith, ’99, and wife were reported at Marseilles on January 
24th, and as being about to sail for Port Said, on their way to their work 
in the Burmah mission field. 
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CAREW LECTURES. 

The Carew Lectures for 1900 are now being delivered by Rev. 
A. J. Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn, on the subject, “ Preaching 
in the new Age — its Office and Art.’”’ The introductory lecture 
was given on the evening of March 2tst. Dr. Hartranft pre- 
sided and introduced the speaker. The method of the lectures 
was defined as an attempt to secure an outlook upon preaching 
from the student’s point of view. For that end the lecturer had 
gathered a large number of inquiries from students in various 
seminaries. The most representative of these questions were 
read. Analyzing these questions, Dr. Lyman found them to be 
concerned with two chief points of inquiry. First, How can I 
so construct my message that it shall grasp men? Second, How 
shall I represent the gospel vitally in my preaching? In other 


“ 


words, preaching is an art, and also an incarnation. Preach- 
ing is the blending of an art and an incarnation — the noblest art 
and purest incarnation — yet so as that the separate sense of the 
art disappears in the supreme and sacred urgency of the in- 
carnation.” This definition furnishes the suggestion of subse- 
quent topics: 
I. Preaching an Art. 
II. Preaching an Incarnation. 
III. The New Age and its Relation to Preaching. 
IV. The Preacher of To-day preparing his Sermon. 
V. The Preacher of To-day before his Congregation. 


Dr. Lyman began his second lecture by a graceful tribute to 
the memory of Dr. Walker, in which he characterized him as a 
thoughtful preacher and one of the greatest pulpit stylists of his 
generation. The lecture dealt with Preaching as an Art. Art 
as applied to preaching may be either regarded in a practical sense 
as the method of utilizing thought and emotion or looked upon in 


an ideal way as the blending of Truth and Beauty. Art thus 
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understood implies without saying the observance of the con- 
ventional laws of rhetoric. More particularly from this point of 
view beauty is regarded as a principle of truth, not its accident, 
and will consequently be sought in nature, in history, in poetry, 
in life. This profounder sense of art as truth expressed in forms 
of beauty will lead the preacher naturally to “ reverence words ”’ 
as the media of truth-communication. Most significantly of all, 
this view necessitates a constant effort to transform one’s self, 
body and soul, into forms of the Beautiful. The perfect sermon 
is to be constructed with reference to three great artistic norms: 
(1) the subject, (2) the speaker, (3) the congregation. The pro- 
portionate recognition of these elements constitutes style. Three 
practical suggestions follow from this view of the function of the 
artistic in preaching ; the sermon constructed with reference to the 
three elements mentioned will be symmetrical and objective ; its 
predominant tone will be joyful; it will never be prolix. 

The third lecture dealt with Preaching as an Incarnation. The 
speaker began with the question as to what constitutes the life 
of preaching, pervading, and distinguishing, as over against its 
form, or technique. This is nothing short of an incarnation. In 
the first place, the incarnation here applied is our volition, at- 
tempting to embody the life of Christ. In a profounder sense, 
it is Christ’s volition employing our powers for the furtherance 
of the knowledge of himself. The incarnation in relation to 
preaching is a continuancy of the historic incarnation through 
the work of the Holy Spirit who is the representative of Christ. 
This incarnation is not a substitution. So that the embodiment 
of the principle is with recognition of the gifts and even the 
limitations of the man. It involves the whole of personality, not 
amere segment of it. A further application of the principle is 
seen in the necessity laid upon the preacher to enter into the life 
of those to whom he speaks, so as to embody his thought in forms 
current among the people. Such a view of the ministry leads to 
the broadest and deepest self culture; it furnishes a vantage 
ground from which the problems of criticism may be judged with 
largeness. ‘ 

Report of the remaining lectures must be postponed till the 
appearance of the next number of the REcorpD. 
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The January Missionary Meeting was addressed by Rev. Harlan P. 
Beach, educational secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement. He 
spoke of the office and training of the native worker for the prosecution 
of missionary work, dealing at some length with the practical problem 
of the development of the native worker. 


At the first general exercises of the new year Mr. Blackmer preached 
the sermon, from Neh. 8: 8. His subject was the relation of the Sunday- 
school to the Church. He showed how the work of the school constitutes 
it the proper stepping-stone into the life and service of the larger kingdom 
of God. 


Instead of the usual banquet on Washington’s Birthday the Students’ 
Association tendered an informal reception to members of the Faculty 
and friends of the Seminary. An excellent program was rendered. Mr. 
Manwell’s remarks on the occasion were thoroughly original and very 
felicitous. The stereopticon was used with good effect. 


Mr. A. S. Hawkes preached before the Seminary on January 31, from 
Isa. 40: 31. Man living, as he does, a dependent life, is constantly seek- 
ing personal communion with its source. The text suggests God as the 
Source of true power, the Renewer of human strength, the Author of 
man’s hope. all which is conditioned alone by man’s desire for its pos- 
session and acceptance of it by appropriation. 

Secretary James L. Barton, D.D., of the American Board, addressed 
the Seminary on Feb. 7. He illustrated the exceptional opportunity 
which the missionary has for the exertion of influence upon his field along 
social, educational, and even political lines. 

At the General Exercises, held Feb. 28, Miss Williams of the Middle 
Class read a carefully-prepared and thoughtful paper on some tendencies 
in modern fiction, illustrating the theme by reference to three recent 
historical novels, ‘Hugh Wynne,” ‘“ Richard Carvel,” and ‘Janice 
Meredith.” Mr. Fiske preached the sermon. 


Mr. Fulton preached before the Seminary on Feb. 14. Mr. Fulton has 
since accepted a call to the First Congregational Church, Kennebpnk, 
Maine. 


A series of talks to the students on missionary topics has been given by 
members of the Faculty during the winter months. Professor Walker 
spoke in January on the permanent duty of the church to carry on 
missions. He showed how the very life of the church is dependent upon 
the principle of extension, exemplified and commanded by Christ. Pro- 
fessor Merriam spoke at the February meeting on “ How to Preach Mis- 
sions,” emphasizing the missionary character of all Christian work. The 
last meeting of the series was addressed by Professor Perry on the per- 
sonal call to missionary service. He showed how the foreign field is in 
many ways the sphere of highest privilege. 

The Conference Club meetings during the past three months have 
proved very helpful. On January 9 Rev. Ernest deF. Miel, rector of 
Trinity Church, Hartford, spoke on distinctive forms of Church worship; 
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at the following meeting, Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, on “ Some Experiences 
in the Ministry.” On February 6 J. E. Root, M.D., gave some practical 
hints relative to the minister’s care of his health. Through the invitation 
of Mr. Dana, who spent some days during February investigating the mis- 
sion problem in New York city, Superintendent Hallimond of the Bowery 
Mission, gave some account of his work and methods, February 20. The 
two meetings in March consisted of a talk by Superintendent Gillette of 
the Hartford City Mission, and of a debate on the merits of the Anglo- 
Boer controversy. 

A number of mission study classes have been organized and conducted 
this winter by members of the Seminary, by Mr. Mather at the Farming- 
ton Avenue Congregational Church and at the Prospect Avenue Chapter 
House; by Mr. A. S. Hawkes, at Wilson, and at the First Congregational 
Church, New Britain; by Mr. Barker at Blue Hills, and at the Fourth 
Congregational Church; by Mr. Smith at the Asylum Hill Church; by 
Mr. Ide at the South Church, and by Mr. Snow at the Presbyterian 
Church. The total membership of these classes is about 125. 


President Lee of the French-American College, Springfield, addressed 
the Seminary on March 27 in the interest of his work, speaking especially 
of the French Canadian in New England. Immigration to the States is 
organized. They bring their own institutions. Their evangelization 
demands an educated ministry of their own race. 

On the evening of March 30 Professor F. H. Foster, D.D., of Pacific 
Theclogical Seminary, delivered a lecture before the Seminary on the 
Atonement, the fifth of the series which he gave recently at Princeton 
Seminary on the Stone Foundation. He developed the theme from the 
point of view of experience. If the ordinary experience of the Cross be 
analyzed it will be found to contain four elements: a feeling of the magni- 
tude of sin, a disposition to condemn self, a sense of the adequacy of the 
remedy provided, and a response to the love and forgiveness exhibited. If 
the Bible books be considered documents of experience, they confirm this 
analysis. This is true for the Old Testament doctrine of sacrifice, as well 
as for the Epistles of Paul and the letter to the Hebrews. To this norm of 
historical experience all theories of the Atonement must be brought. 
There are four canons by which every theory must be tested. It must 
have a Biblical origin, reveal logical sequence, show correlation with other 
doctrines, and be in accordance with Biblical canons of experience. 


On the evening of March 20 occurred the inauguration of Duncan 
Black Macdonald as Professor of Semitic Languages. President Hart- 
ranft read the Scriptures and offered the opening prayer. Mr. Roland 
Swift, senior member of the Board of Trustees, in a few graceful words 
inducted the new professor into his office. The inaugural address, ‘“ The 
Development of Muslim Theology,” will be found elsewhere in this 
number of the REcorD. 

The announcement that Professor Jacobus would remain at Hartford 


met with am enthusiastic response from the whole student body. The 
Possibility of his accepting the call to Princeton had brought out the 
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most earnest petitions from the members of the Seminary individually 
and from the students as a whole that he remain. His decision was an- 
nounced by President Hartranft at the Chapel exercise on the morning 
of March 20th and was greeted with most demonstrative applause. The 
students soon had the flag flying over the main entrance to Hosmer Hall, : 
decorated the professor’s lecture room with the flag and a royal Prince- 
ton Tiger, and later marched in a body to his house to convey to him 
in person the expression of their gratification. The decision of Dr. 
Jacobus means much for the wider interests of the Seminary, but it means 
most to the students who receive his instruction. 


The Missionary Museum was recently enriched by a number of inter- 
esting and valuable articles from China, donated by Mr. Silas H. Paine 
of New York. Such gifts are very welcome. 


A box full of articles from the Museum was sent to New York to | 
form a part of the exhibit in connection with the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference. They were chiefly from Turkey, Hawaii, and Micronesia. 


On the evening of the third of April a party from the Albany Library | 
School, numbering over forty, paid a visit to the Library in order to 
inspect its methods and apparatus. To each was given a souvenir in the 
shape of a brief description of the special features of the Library on the 
side of administration. It was highly appreciated, and the general testi- 
mony was that this Library was marked by a very progressive spirit. 


During the winter Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson of Boston has completed 
the sending to Hartford of his unequalled library on Foreign Missions. 
The number of books on this subject now in the Library is over 6,000, to 
which must be added nearly 3,000 pamphlets. All these books and pam- 
phlets have been catalogued and carefully classified so that they are 
available for student use. This adds very materially to the equipment 
of the Seminary for its new course in Foreign Missions which opens next 
year. 


A special catalogue of Missionary Biography is being prepared which 
will be a helpful addition to the missionary apparatus. 

During the spring recess new electric lights with dark shades were 
fitted upon all the small tables in the Library room, and new suspended 
lights were put over thé Reading-room table. These lights have beet 
greatly appreciated by the students who wish to read in the evening. 


Rev. Dr. Holliday, the lecturer on Presbyterian polity, has given to 
the Library a complete set of the “ Church at Home and Abroad.” He 
has directed also that the same shall be bound at his expense. 
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